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CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


JUNE 1933. 


IN MEMORIAM: LEONARD HUXLEY. 
(December 11, 1860-May 3, 1933). 


Tue CoRNHILL has had effectual editors; and most of those who 
have worn the mantle since, in 1860, William Makepeace Thackeray 
first donned it, have been men of impressive personality and out- 
standing distinction in the literary world, and thereby in divers 
excellent ways were able to influence this famous magazine during 
their periods of office. Succeeding Thackeray, whose aura seems 
to have remained with the CornuILL throughout its existence, 
came G. H. Lewes, though rather as advisory to George Smith, 
the Founder, than as a chief-in-command ; then Leslie Stephen, 
with, later, others, such as James Payn, who possibly are less 
known than should be to the hurrying multitude in these rapid 


Finally, to this present, Leonard Huxley, who in many respects 
was more closely identified with the Magazine he conducted than 
were any of those who preceded him—for two important reasons ; 
his unequalled length of service, and a surely unexampled devotion 
to the interests of the CorNnHILL. It is more than thirty years 
since first, to use his own words, ‘ he stood at the side of Reginald 
Smith,’ his predecessor and the proprietor ; until, in the spring of 
1917, after the sudden death of that true-hearted and truly gentle 
man, he was ‘ privileged to carry on its traditions in Albemarle 
Street —Mr. Murray having taken over the concerns, stock and 
goodwill of Messrs, Smith, Elder’s business. Few editors anywhere 
can have equalled his record of continuous service ; while assuredly, 
none excelled the industry, care and—I say it with purpose— 
kindness and courtesy with which Huxley fulfilled his exacting 
and responsible duties. 

He died on the third of May, and all who knew him and worked 
with him are consciously the poorer—far the poorer—for his going. 
He had irresistible charm, a gift for comradeship, was stimulating 
in his companionship, and ever eager in a spirit of generous helpful- 
ness. He was a man of innumerable and varied aspects, and in 
this place, where tribute is rightly and gladly paid to his memory, 
certain of those aspects, as they appeared to the hearts and gently 
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critical eyes of his associates, will be set down in affection and 
reverence. Happily, he had his weaknesses and the ‘little ways’ 
which provided opportunities for acceptable chaff—the touches of 
nature which give vitality and colour to an individuality, and in his 
case were of value because when rightly recognised they appeared 
merely as shadows bringing into added relief the qualities which 
made him the loyal colleague that he was, a friend worth having, 
a man of letters of wide and lofty range in culture and aspiration 
and of warmest sympathies. 

As an Editor his industry was prodigious. The manuscripts 
poured on to his office-table in every working-day were legion, 
numbering thousands in the course of a year. Every one of them, 
prose and poetry, fiction or essay, was duly examined and read, 
it all involving heavy toil of body, strain of nerves and a vast ex- 
penditure of time— 


“The precious hours whose best has slipped 
In tasting a tenth-rate manuscript’ ; 


followed by the writing of many letters, kindly, suggestive, witty, 
humorous, unfailingly courteous and generally quite unnecessary. 
Doubtless, such particular attention, which enormously increased 
the burden on Huxley’s shoulders, was sometimes balm to the 
wounded hopes of a rejected author; but more often than not it 
was received with indifference and occasionally with the argumen- 
tative rudeness that marks an unworthy spirit. Whatever were 
the results of such courtesies, Huxley continued his generous courses 
cheerily, undauntedly. The duty of putting together as excellent 
a number of the Magazine as possible and his own sporting spirit 
kept him eagerly at work and alert to discover the verse, the prose, 
that certainly was somewhat better and more original than the 
mere ‘reading matter’ which has become at once a drug in the 
overcrowded market and a weariness to the mind. 

But while he was keen to discover and accept that which was 
good, he was not free from the weaknesses of his generosity that 
sometimes led him to accept what his free critical judgment had 
disapproved. The fact that a person was unfortunate and per- 
sistently said so in wheedling words—had, so to speak, a sick or @ 
sixteenth baby, and some galloping disease—was successfully 
exploited not so infrequently by super-insistent aspirants ; and so 
nobly willing was this Editor to help the less fortunate that his 
decisiveness was liable to lapse before the pressure ; even when 
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in friendly protest it was pointed out that, apart from the fact 
that something not so good was being printed to the passing injury 
—not too serious—of the Magazine, there were other aspirants also, 
equally cursed with disease and blessed with offspring, whose self- 


respect and pride in their work prevented their using any other 


argument for acceptance than the worth of the manuscript offered. 
Every editor, being human, happily must have faults and this 
one in Huxley’s case of a slightly overbalanced sympathy was 
merely occasional and, looked at as a whole, even a creditable 
blemish. It is set down here simply because it was a part of the 
reality of the man and tended to add to his charm and lovableness. 

Of his editorial skill there can be no question. It is proved 
by the continued prosperity of ConnHILL. How many magazines 
of a similar quality and appeal—too good to be ‘ popular ’—have 
succumbed to the competing cheapness of taste and fallen by the 
wayside, leaving only ‘ Blackwood’s’ as a companionable survivor 
in that province of excellence! It is, indeed, a melancholy thought 
that the progress we seem to have made in education and other 
essential respects during this twentieth century has seen not merely 
a lowering of the standard in general taste and recreative reading ; 
but the consequent failure of many monthly magazines that for years 
had borne honoured names with credit and good fortune. But that 
is another story, as somebody may have said elsewhere. 

Beside the skill, patience and care with which Leonard Huxley 
fulfilled his towering editorial duties, his gift of humour which 
eased the exactions, cannot be overlooked. It was so richly a part 
of himself. He was one of the cheeriest persons who ever walked 
down Booksellers Row and frequently lightened his labours and 
amused his colleagues through the discovery, rapturously shared 
with them, of some howler or other eccentricity in the papers read. 
One would be sitting immersed—possibly in the aforesaid tenth- 
rate manuscript—when there would be a skirl or gurgle of laughter 
in Huxley’s adjoining room, followed by the sound of weighty 
movements, the opening of the door, his speedy entrance with the 
characteristic wave of an apologetic hand and then the mirthful 
reading of the passage of topheavy exaggeration or mistake and 
delight before it was entered in a small notebook for subsequent 
re-enjoyment. One is tempted to quote a few of those immensities, 
but to do so here, even although this is a tribute to an attractive 
personality and not a requiem, would be unfitting. 

But the delight so evoked was a true index to the inward 
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happiness of the man, as also was his talk. Huxley was an exhilar- 
ating talker, willing to follow or to lead, to hearken and volley back 
and enjoy, even to an extremity of seriousness or of nonsense, 
taking in his conversational stride the whole wide universe of 
gossip and of thought, of discovery and fanciful conjecture—stars 
and poets, tinkers, birds, flowers and beasts, fossils, earthquakes 
and the very peculiar niceties of some intrusive particle, and 
generally concluded with a tag from the classics which to those 
blessed with little Latin and less Greek was about as convincing 
as the spoonful of medicine which in childhood’s serious days 
followed an imprudent feast. Often in the course of the strenuous 
week such interruptions or interludes of more or less wise jollity 
would bring their refreshment and the work thereafter be resumed 
with a new spirit... . And now the pity of it! Itis a grey, sad, 
moving thought, a thought of true sorrow, that not again will that 
rich gurgle of delighted laughter be heard or the waved apologetic 
hand be seen that formed the prelude to a welcome and rewarding 
interruption. 

So far, in particular, of the Editor. In these pages also we may 
fitly admire Huxley’s widespread excellence as a man of letters 
especially as through his qualities and discernments in literature 
he was assuredly the better editor. As a biographer his work was 
first rate. It requires only the merest reference to justify that. 
His life of his father, so full and just yet warmly sympathetic, is 
one of the great biographies and a rare exception to the rule of 
sons’ lives. That he admired Thomas Huxley only this side of— 
I will not say idolatry, or even adoration, for his heart had too 
much common sense for that—but with an almost religious fervour, 
is certainly true. When in conversation he spoke of him—great 
in spiritual courage and in battling force, in the gentleness that 
does become a giant and in achievement—a tone came into his 
voice, a light in his eyes, which told the proud story and honoured 
the son as well as the sire. His biography of Joseph Hooker was 
on a similar scale and fullness, but naturally has less empressement 
and human appeal. In the later years he edited with painstaking 
thoroughness the Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle and of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning ; and in regard to the tragically unhappy and 
yet grotesque differences between that poetess and her most un- 
pleasant father, he detailed in a racy article in CoRNHILL the many 
anachronisms and impossibilities of the play The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, which retold with enormous popular effect the preposterous 
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tale. The article was convincing because of the neatness and 
clarity with which its truths were put; at the same time it was 
an effective piece of constructive criticism and one of the best 
things Huxley wrote. 

His earliest contribution to the CoRNHILL, appearing in 1904, 
was, so far as this Magazine is concerned, his solitary adventure 
in fiction. Entitled ‘ The Visits of an Editor,’ the short story tells 
of a factory of fraudulent literature and shows how a forger of 
literary goods was able for a time to profit through his dishonesty, 
but eventually was to lose. The tale reveals the truth that Huxley 
was not a born writer of fiction, and suggests that had he casually 
encountered this manuscript in the thick of the daily burden, he 
must, in the doubtful event of its acceptance, have blue-pencilled 
it unmercifully before sending it to the printer. It is weighted and 
unwieldly withredundancies. Butit contains a reference, significant 
to those in the workshop who knew him. The fictitious editor, 
before discussing the business that had brought the fraudulent 
caller to his office, talked, we are told, ‘literary shop for ten 
minutes.’ That often was Huxley’s way. His wish to make 
visitors feel at home caused him sometimes to discuss the musical 
glasses before they came to the Shakespeare—or the ‘ ’osses’ as 
the case might be. It may as well be added, within invisible 
parentheses, that such indulgence is discouraged by every other 
editor in the world, with the day’s work before him. 

He was a poet, with a passion for Nature, in all her aspects and 
victories, which ever was finding utterance in his talk and in his 
verse. He had a rich knowledge and love of flowers, and in other 
ways also revealed his exultant delight in life. An extract or two 
from his verse will give the taste of his poetic quality, as no mere 
description can do. Here is a sonnet, expressive of the faith of his 
heart : 


‘For me, you say, there blooms no second spring 
Who have outlived the first, and so outgrown 
The brimming faculty of life—have known 
- My lyric hour, my April, blossoming 
When Love first came on passion-breathéd , 
By that same breath forspent and earthward blown :— 


Seen sober harvest reaped where joy had sown, 
And stilled the rapture that once used to sing. 
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‘No second spring! I tell you. Love’s not spent 
With its first flame: ’tis the deep glowing pyre 

Whose ash runs red at the true lover’s breath: 
The bride-bloom, that yearlong with fruit is blent, 

The spirit of dreams, the soul of earth’s desire, 
Whose living is our life, whose end our death.’ 


And here is a stanza, from a poem, ‘ Wayfarers,’ which sings 
of his joy among ‘ the moorlands and the open wind-swept spaces’ ; 


Comrades and lovers! O beloved on my life’s wayfaring ! 
Your hearts are what the woodlands show: 

Your love the airs that from the mountains breathe, repairing 
The labour and the stress, 
The road’s fatigue ; 
Draw near again to bless, 

Though jealous walls, the woodland past, oppress, 

And bar your access to the way I go. 


The spirit of rejoicing in open-air activities as there expressed 
was a true part of the man. His academic interests—and he had 
begun at Charterhouse as a schoolmaster, not unduly severe—were 
combined with a great zest for travel and physical exercise. He 
loved to tell of his journeys in the far-ago eighties on a high bicycle 
across Simplon, on the way to Ober Ammergau and the Italian 
lakes ; and—to those who know the country—of the equally perilous 
descent, on the same high bicycle, brakeless and free, helter-skelter 
down Titsey Hill, where every summer at the twisty bottom a 
number of careless motorists, with all their brakes and gadgets, 

- come to grief. But youth can brave everything and until a few 
years ago, when his over-skating and climbing in Switzerland 
caused heart-strain and thereafter care, Huxley remained impeni- 
tently youthful. At Morgins and elsewhere in the winter Alps he 
showed inexhaustible zest, endeavouring to pass the exacting 
standards there required of figure-skating in the English style. Any 
improvement, as accepted by the judges, was eagerly reported on 
his return to England, with descriptions—beyond the capacity of 
the uninitiated fully to comprehend—of the intricacies achieved 
and the sprawling disasters that came before the triumph. The 
verse-makers—in this connection rather a safer word than poets— 
went with the skaters; for when the day’s pastime was done the 
happy company of competitors with their admirers gathered in 
the hotel to risk the side slips of prosody, and Huxley loved to lead 
in their riming. 
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‘A book of curses, elegant and new, 

A lump of wax, a broken flask, and you 
Beside him hurtling down a frozen slope— 

Ah! paradox, should happiness ensue ! 


Myself when old did eagerly frequent 
Teacher and taught, with harsh experiment 

Unlearning ancient practice ; but I learnt 
Humility, a Way most excellent.’ 


But wherever he went, whether in the high Alps or through 
some coppice of Surrey or Kent, his particular joy was in flower- 
hunting— 

‘ Anything that reveals how the love of living nature can break 
through the hard pressure of the times revives one’s spirits. There 
is something vital in the simple quest of this living beauty. It is 
linked with the discovery of a rainbow quality superadded, as it 
were, to the strict balance of profit and loss in Nature’s stern 
accountancy. Though it may be but a reflection of purely human 
appreciations, it tends to return upon the heart almost as if it were 
a reverberation from the elemental powers themselves. A Words- 
worth would feel in it not merely the law of submission to the 
irrevocable order of things, but an effectual sympathy between 
human affections and the gentler aspects of that order. Philoso- 
phise or not, the love of beauty in nature sets afoot a quest that at 
the lowest justifies itself in that it quickens the inward eye and 
makes life the more worth living.’ 


Those words, his own, taken from a record in CoRNHILL of 
experiences in the New Forest, areso apt that to attempt paraphrase 
of them would be as absurd assinful. They mark not only the lover 
of beauty and life on the Earth and the reasoning worship of its 
natural wonders, but his scientific interests. For I venture to 
assert, on the strength of many intimate talks, that had Huxley’s 
destiny not traversed academic and literary courses, he might have 
been a biologist carrying on worthily even the great work of his 
father. He was ever deeply interested in all branches of science, 
but especially in biology; and he brought to its consideration— 
the word ‘ study ’ would probably be over-ambitious for the occa- 
sion—a spirit too idealistic to be merely judicial, but yet it was of 
true discernment ; weighing facts as carefully as might be and 
accepting the results without the bias which sometimes may affect 
the minds even of some of the elect in science. The principle which 
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governed his investigations, if still so absolute a word may fairly 
be used, is made definite in the following luminous passage, taken 
from a centenary appreciation of Charles Darwin : 


‘Unreason in every form is the enemy of scientific method, 
and the victory of science which we associate with the name of 
Darwin means the gradual banishment of unnumbered bogeys and 
fanciful superstitions, offspring of strong sensibilities and false 
reasoning. With these, also, go many fancies and myths and fairy 
tales, which survived to form a beautiful if misty background to 
everyday thought. Is it then true, as the lovers of the day before 
yesterday deplore, that the march of evolutionary science has robbed 
the world of its illusions, its beauty, its aspirations, and given in 
their stead naked fact, mechanical order, pedestrian reason? It 
is true, rather, that each new ideal, each new generalisation, pushes 
out the old, ruthlessly tearing the fair fabric of imagery and allegory 
which drapes it round. Man cannot live without some ideal, any 
more than he can live without some sense of beauty : but it is with 
the ideal as with beauty, for beauty does not rest in untruth, nor 
is the loveliness of a landscape less appreciated by reason of a know- 
ledge of perspective. The knowledge which destroys false beauties 
enthrones new ones, while it brings certain desirable and ideal 
conditions nearer present realisation.’ 


That is a fine and characteristic piece of prose, as well as the 
expression of a noble spirit—not in and for science only but through 
all the provinces of truth where humanity makes efforts to live and 
to know. It was a spirit that animated Leonard Huxley. In the 
widest and best meaning of the word, he was liberal, a Liberal, 
a champion of liberty for person and thought; eager to remove 
the wrongs and stupidities which crab and cripple our civilisation, 
and earnest to secure for everybody a fair chance. But he did not 
thump out the truths he felt. He held by the Arnoldian doctrine 
of sweet reasonableness. 

To have known him was a privilege. His friendship strength- 
ened. His confidence was honouring. And now he is gone, and 
all that is left for treasuring is a memory, though fragrant and 
helpful, yet fleeting ; a rapid, passing shadow of the reality which 
yesterday, as it seems, was so vital and lovable. . . . 


Comrade and true heart, sleep well! 
C. E. L. 
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A DARK STAR. 
BY KENNETH GRAHAME. 


I HAVE often wondered vaguely, as from time to time I read fresh 
estimates by the critic of the moment of the great masters of the 
past, or who are passing now, why it is that finality in this sort of 
criticism seems so rarely to be reached, and how it can be possible 
for the new critic of each succeeding age to put forward a revised 
estimate and to gain some acceptance for it. Surely, I would say 
to myself, the best critics of the day, the leading minds of a poet’s 
generation, ought to be able to lay down such a definite criterion 
once and for all, that should afterwards be unassailable. For after 
all, the things that really matter are quite definite. Sheer absolute 
merit, sheer quality, is definite. When we open a certain book of 
plays at random, and come upon such a passage as 


‘Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Walks tiptoe on the misty mountain tops,’ 


or we turn a page or two and read 


‘Unarm, Eros, the long day’s task is done, 
And we must sleep,’ 


when we light on such passages—and Shakespeare keeps letting fall 
such consummate trifles as these, with a careless facility that almost 
frightens us, so entirely effortless it seems to be—we don’t argue, 
we know. We just say to ourselves, ‘ Well, there you are! That's 
it!’ 

Then again originality is quite a definite thing—can be proved, 


indeed, by exact quotation ; and as for novelty, which is much the 


same thing but not quite, being on a lower plane, it is the most 
easily proved of all. Three instances of novelty, as such, occur to 
me, which I give in their historical order—the ‘faked’ poems 
attributed to Ossian, which in the eighteenth century by sheer 
novelty of treatment almost carried by storm the best critical 
opinion of the day, with the exception of the sturdy Dr. Johnson 
and a few others; and then there is the case of Martin Tupper, 
whose Proverbial Philosophy couched in a diction and versification 
which at least were something quite new to the reading public, had 
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an enormous vogue. Well, these two books are long dead, and 
rightly so, being instances of novelty and little else, But in my 
third instance, that of Walt Whitman, we note a difference. Here 
we had novelty indeed, but we had, as well, original genius of a 
high order ; and it is interesting to note that here the novelty was 
of little assistance to the poet, for many readers who loved the 
matter were repelled by the form. Still, Whitman is an instance 
of what I mean by the appeal of novelty as distinguished from 
originality of genius. 

If, then, these tests can be so easily applied, and if real genius 
emits a radiance of its own that hardly demands a test at all, how 
is it that when the great critic A. has said his say and classified his 
man, thirty years later critic B. comes along, and thirty years 
afterwards critic C., each with a new estimate, and I am bound to 
say an estimate which often seems an improvement on its prede- 
cessor, more especially the one that is nearest to our own generation, 
And yet sheer quality, as such, remains the same through all the 
ages, and you can take a pencil and mark the passages of sheer 
poetic beauty in the Iliad or the Aineid as easily as you can those 
in say ‘ Childe Harold,’ by Byron, or ‘ The Excursion,’ by Words- 
worth, or, say, ‘The Ring and the Book,’ by Browning. 

It seemed to me, pondering on these matters, that there was 
some missing element in all such criticism, or else in the matter 
criticised, always there, like radium, for instance, but not recognized 
or not sufficiently recognized—at any rate not kept constantly 
before the mind of reader or critic as it should be—and it was my 
business to try and find out what that was. 

But I did not find the task so very easy. I thought and thought, 
but what I wanted would not come to the surface and become 
visible, though I was sure it was lurking there all the time. I knew 
it was there, because I could perceive the effects though I could 
not identify the cause. Now I seem to have read somewhere that 
astronomers have found that there are certain dark stars—stars, 
that is, which for some reason neither emit nor reflect light. They 
are in fact invisible, and are only known to be there by the influence, 
the attraction or repulsion, that they are observed to exert upon 
the bodies that are their neighbours—their contemporaries in space, 
if I may so express it. It is, in fact, by that pull or push that the 
astronomer weighs them, measures them, gradually sizes them up, 
so to speak, and eventually gives them place and name among the 
hierarchy of heaven. Something like that was to be my task— 
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to identify the invisible cause of an irregularity of movement 
among my literary planets. 

Then again you will remember how Socrates, with his pupils 
grouped around him in some shady grove in Athens, or by the 
banks of the babbling Ilyssus, would propound to them some such 
question as this very one, and some pupil would reply, ‘I think, 
Socrates, that what we are seeking may be defined as so-and-so.’ 
And Socrates would reply, ‘ Well, that being so, we may fairly 
conclude that it is also so-and-so, may we not?’ And, his pupils 
assenting, he would gently lead them on, by easy steps, until he 
had involved them in a palpable self-contradiction. Socrates 
would then say, ‘ Well, supposing we begin again, and first ask 
ourselves what it is not, and so, by elimination, arrive at what it 
really is?’ Thus, then, we have already agreed that what I have 
called the missing element has nothing to do with the sheer quality 
of the writer, nor with that form of genius which we call originality, | 
nor with novelty, for these things we can identify and define. 

What is usually missing, I think, in criticism or estimates of 
past writers, is a proper recognition of the special contemporary 
appeal which almost every good writer has for his own generation, 
the subtle thrill, the bond between themselves and their actual 
contemporaries only, and never between the writer and later gener- 
ations. Other bonds there are, of course, and plenty, between 
them and posterity ; never this particular one. Other thrills there 
are, which may pass downwards through the centuries, but this 
is the one incommunicable thrill which cannot be passed on by 
one generation to its successor. 

Of course you may reply, ‘ Oh, but we have always known that. 
We have always realised that a writer, whatever he may pretend, 
writes for, and at, his contemporaries and not posterity, and that 
his appeal to them must therefore be closer and more intimate than 
to later readers.’ Well, that may be. But is it always steadily 
borne in mind by those who estimate past work afresh, brushing 
aside contemporary judgments, that to themselves there is and 
must be something missing, something they can never hope to 
recover, and a very real thing too, something you have no business 
to ignore, as it is too often ignored disdainfully—the contemporary 
appeal? Of course it is true that good literature is an almost 
imperishable thing, which continues to glow and to palpitate 
through the generations that succeed its birth ; but it is also true, 
that literature which reflects very strongly the special taste of the 
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day, such as the classicism of the eighteenth century, may become 
a sort of hortus siccus, a collection of pressed and dried flowers, 
in which the colour is still there, and the form, and you can recognise 
the petals, and stamens, and count them, but the first bloom and 
iridescence is gone for ever. But it was not gone for its contem- 
poraries. They got that, but they cannot hand it on. Still, it 
was there, at the time, and when it can be identified it will prove to 
be a fine and precious thing, and poets are entitled to credit for it. 

Let me give some illustrations to make my contention clearer, 
I remember reading in some memoir or autobiography or other 
—I cannot lay my hands on my authority at the moment—how 
on a certain night in the year 1850 a group of young men were 
assembled in the rooms then occupied by Rossetti, in Chatham 
Place, by Blackfriars Bridge, long ago pulled down. They were 
all young, all budding poets or artists, and the occasion was, that 
one of them, through his friendship with some printer or publisher, 
had been promised that night, as a special favour, an advance 
copy of a book of poetry that was to be published next day—a 
book called In Memoriam, by one Alfred Tennyson, a young poet 
then rapidly rising in public favour. The emissary was sitting 
at the publisher’s office at the moment, and the group were eagerly 
awaiting his return. It was past midnight when he entered at 
last, waving the magic volume over his head. The best reader 
was then selected, and the remainder of the night was spent in 
the reading aloud of these poems to a silent, enthralled, spellbound 
audience. It was broad daylight, the author tells us, when the 
meeting broke up at last, and he and his friends walked homeward 
along the Embankment, all still silent, still strangely moved and 
shaken, as if by some new revelation. 

Now I am not going to criticise In Memoriam, one way or the 
other. I will only ask you to observe, that if the most ardent 
Tennysonian now living—and there are still a few such—had by 
some singular chance or accident never read In Memoriam, and 
it were put into his hands to-day, he would be surprised and 
delighted indeed, he would lose no time in possessing himself of 
its contents ; but I do not think he would deliberately devote the 
hours of the night to something that could as well be tackled in 
the morning ; and I think also, that while delighted, he would also 
be critical. He would compare, and analyse, and dissect, this dead 
specimen of a past generation. Those boys of 1850—for they were 
little more than boys—never criticised. They were, as it were, 
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drunk—drunk with the contemporary appeal, drunk with the 
incommunicable thrill. 

Remember also, that Rossetti and his followers were not, strictly 
speaking, Tennysonians at all. They were the founders of another 
school of poetry, a school that very soon drifted far away from 
the Tennyson idiom. But—they were contemporaries, and that is 
the point of the story. 

I will give you another instance, and a very similar one. This 
time I am going to put in the witness-box my own grandmother. 
When my grandmother was a young girl, living at home with her 
parents—in London, I think, though I cannot be sure of that— 
one night a certain mild excitement was caused in the house by 
the arrival of the Edinburgh mail. Now the Edinburgh mail of 
those days was carried by a coach and four horses, and took some 
four days to get through with luck and travelling hard! So its 
arrival was something of an event. Well, there were the usual 
business letters for the father, and the long letters of gossip— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow gossip crossed and recrossed, for the 
mother, and there was besides a dumpy package tied up with 
string, bearing the label of the well-known publishing firm of 
Ballantyne, and on this the girl, my grandmother, fell with a shout 
of triumph, for she knew it could be nothing else but an early copy 
of the very latest Waverley Novel—I forget: which of them it was 
now—a book waited for throughout the length and breadth of 
England with an intensity which seems strange to us now. So, 
when the girl took her bedroom candlestick and climbed upstairs . 
to her little room at the top of the house, she managed to carry 
the precious parcel with her, intending to start on the book the 
following day, as early as her domestic duties, which came first 
in those days, would permit her. Arrived in her bedroom, she 
said to herself, ‘ I wonder if it would be very wrong of me if I just 
took a peep at the first page, merely to see how the story begins ? ’ 
So she stretched herself on the hearthrug, with her candlestick on 
the floor beside her, and cut the string of the parcel. And the 
hours slipped by, and the candle burnt low, and the grey dawn 
began to filter in past the blind, and still the girl read on. And the 
candle guttered in its socket, and the dawn gave way to full day- 
light which took the place of the candle, and still the girl read on, 
entranced, bewitched, possessed and held spellbound by a touch 
of the wand of him who was already known as the Wizard of the 
North. 
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Now let us suppose—if it is not making too monstrous a demand 
on your powers of imagination—that there was actually in existence 
to-day some young person who cared a straw for Walter Scott’s 
works and who by chance had never read one of the best of them, 
Supposing it came into her hands, she would be delighted indeed, 
but it would be ridiculous to suppose that she would lie on the 
hard boards of her bedroom floor all night, like my poor little 
grandmother. Indeed, a great part of her interest in the thing 
would be that which one takes in a literary curiosity. She would 
not be handling a real live pulsating thing, of which you could 
almost hear the heart-beats. But my grandmother was! For 
her there was the contemporary appeal, the thrill at its height, 
You see, she was one of Walter Scott’s contemporaries. 

Let us take another instance, and this time we will go a little 
further back. In Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, under the year 
1777, we find him, Boswell, corresponding with a certain critic on 
the style of Dr. Johnson’s book, Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland. You will remember that Boswell took Dr. Johnson a 
tour through Scotland to try and cure him of his prejudice against 
the Scotch, which he did not succeed in doing—and when they got 
back they each of them wrote a book about it. The critic in ques- 
tion had ‘ praised the very fine passage upon landing at Icolmkill,’ 
but proceeded to disapprove of ‘ the richness of Johnson’s language.’ 
Boswell then proceeds to quote the criticised passage in full, ‘in 
justification of its author’: 

‘We were now treading that illustrious island, which was once 
the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and 
roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge, and the 
blessings of religion. To abstract the mind from all local emotion 
would be impossible, if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish 
if it were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of our 
senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, pre- 
dominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of thinki 
beings. Far from me, and from my friends, be such frigid philo- 
sophy, as may conduct us, indifferent and unmoved, over any 
ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. 
The man is little to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of Iona.’ 


Boswell continues, speaking for himself : 
‘Had our Tour produced nothing else but this sublime passage, 
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the world must have acknowledged that it was not made in vain. 
Sir Joseph Banks, the present respectable President of the Royal 
Society, told me, he was so much struck on reading it, that he clasped 
his hands together, and remained for some time in an attitude of 
silent admiration.’ 

Now I want to say here, and at once, that when Sir Joseph 
Banks clasped his hands together and remained for some time in 
silent admiration, Sir Joseph Banks did what was only just and 
right. For it is indeed a fine passage. Written though it be in 
the rigid, frigid, somewhat ponderous style of the period, it is 
sonorous, well-balanced, beautifully restrained, and even deeply 
moving. English literature owes a great debt of gratitude to 
Johnson, and to others like him—if indeed there be any others 
like him—who have set themselves a severe and lofty standard 
of writing such as this; for such standard is a sort of fixative 
which keeps our language from slipping away, as it always has a 
tendency to do, into a careless slovenliness and inexactitude of 
expression. 

We do not read them now ; neither their style nor their matter 
pleases us longer, but their works remain to show us with what 
earnest care, with what reverence and regard, the English language 
used to be treated by those who thought themselves worthy to 
write it. My immediate point, however, is, that if you were to 
read this passage to ‘ the present respectable President of the Royal 
Society,’ whoever he may be, he would probably say, ‘ Yes, that is 
an admirable specimen of a formal and laboured style of writing, 
now happily long past.’ He would not clasp his hands together— 
why indeed should he? He isn’t a contemporary! And if he 
remained silent for some time, it would probably be not from admir- 
ation, but from boredom. He is not moved by the contemporary 
appeal—he would feel no thrill. But Sir Joseph Banks, his prede- 
cessor, did—and hence he acted in the manner Boswell has so faith- 
fully recorded for us. 

Here is another instance, from the same source. Boswell tells 
us that Johnson’s Life of Richard Savage, the poet, is (I am quoting 
now) 

‘one of the most interesting narratives in the English language. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, that upon his return from Italy he 
met with it in Devonshire, knowing nothing of its author [this 
was in Johnson’s early days] and began to read it while he was 
standing with his arm leaning against a chimney-piece. It seized 
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his attention so strongly that not being able to lay down the book 
till he had finished it, when he attempted to move he found his 
arm totally benumbed.’ 


You see, poor Sir Joshua came off rather worse than Sir Joseph, 
The respectable Banks only suffered a temporary paralysis of the 
vocal organs, but Reynolds had a limb put out of action, in this 
his first encounter with the irresistible eloquence of Johnson. I 
have never read this Life of Savage myself, so can express no opinion 
on the matter; but I do not remember ever having heard or seen 
this masterpiece quoted or referred to by any modern critic or 
writer or speaker. Yet Reynolds, who was a writer himself as 
well as a consummate artist, was as sound a literary critic as any 
of his critical generation. 

Another criticism of the same book, written at the time of its 
publication, concludes with the following passage : 


‘ His reflections open to all the recesses of the human heart; 
and, in a word, a more just or pleasant, a more engaging or a more 
improving treatise on all the excellencies and defects of human 
nature, is scarce to be found in our own, or perhaps any other 


language.’ 


That criticism, though anonymous, was believed by many to 
be written by no other than Henry Fielding himself. Now when 
you get two men of the calibre of Joshua Reynolds and Henry 
Fielding writing in this manner, you simply dare not ignore them. 
They carry too much metal. 

Before I leave the subject of Johnson I would ask, is he nota 
good illustration, in another manner, of the value of this now lost 
‘contemporary touch’? Johnson was, by the unanimous voice 
of his age, the greatest writer of his period. There was no question 
about it. Gibbon was writing, Goldsmith was writing, Fielding 
was writing, and many another; but everyone awarded the palm 
to Johnson. And he was also a voluminous writer. To-day, these 
writings are all dead—dead and buried, and have been so for many 
a long year. The ‘thrill’ has died out of them, and if Johnson’s 
posthumous fame depended on his writings alone, his name would 
be rarely heard. Johnson lives to us now—and very vigorous he 
is, too—solely by virtue of his sayings and doings, chiefly his say- 
ings, his table-talk, as reported, and very scrappily and imperfectly 
reported, by Boswell, Thrale, Sir Joshua Reynolds and one or two 
others. Now you will find all these diarists and recorders from | 
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time to time bursting out in the same way : ‘ Oh, if I had only put 
down more of this wonderful conversation—Oh, if I could remember 
more of all that he said that night—if I could but convey to my 
readers some of the fire and power and energy with which he treated 
this or that subject—then future generations might form some 
faint idea of what a man he was.’ It is the thrill incommunicable 
over again. There were evenings at the Literary Club, when John- 
son had been taking the floor and was in specially good form, when 
the members—distinguished men all of them, would walk home, 
silent and deeply moved—just like those youngsters after that first 
reading of In Memoriam—only able to gasp out at intervals, ‘ What 
a Man!’ or words to that effect. But they all agreed that it 
was impossible to give to posterity anything more than the 
merest echo of the real Johnson. And we know that they were 
right. Only his contemporaries could feel the real, the authentic 
thrill. 

Note, however, that as far as we are concerned it is just through 
our delight in these scraps and fragments of talk, whenever evidently 
reported faithfully and verbatim, that we seem to get nearest to 
his contemporaries’ feeling about him ; and yet we know that that 
appreciation was based on his writings, not his talk, because natur- 
ally only a very few of his host of admirers ever even set eyes on 
the man. His writings, however, do not help us a bit, in the way 
that his reported talk does, to get into the skin of his contemporary 
admirers. They might of course help us if we ever read them, but 
we don’t and won’t—I might even say we can’t. I suppose the 
explanation is, that as compared with colloquial talk all writing has 
a touch of artificiality about it, and the essayists of the Eighteenth 
Century deliberately pushed this artifice to an extreme—almost as 
far as the short-lived Euphuists and Gongorists of the Sixteenth 
Century. They meant to be artificial, and they were. Really 
at times with Johnson you are not quite sure when you are reading 
English and when you are reading Latin. For example—here is 
a sentence from the Preface to The Dictionary, singled out by 
Boswell for our special admiration : 


‘When the radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, 
how can a consecutive series be formed of senses in their own nature 
collateral ? ’ 


The enraptured Boswell, heaving up his either hand, like the 
child in Herrick’s poem, declares this sentence to be ‘ the perfection 
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of language.’ And so it is, in a way—the eighteenth-century way, 
But not our way. 

They~ deliberately thought that the more English resembled 
Latin the better it must be. So thinking, they lost all flexibility; 
we, for our part, cannot and will not stand an in-flexible language, 

The great crime of the eighteenth-century essayists was that 
they sinned deliberately, sinned against the light. For they were 
no pioneers like Dante and Boccaccio in Italy, blazing a track 
through a forest primeval, letting light and air into a dark jungle, 
No, they had before them, or more strictly speaking, behind them, 
the splendid corpus of work turned out by those sixteenth-century 
writers we roughly summarise under the name of the Tudor Trans- 
lators—including of course the compositors of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible—writers of an English vivid, virile, picturesque 
and above all flexible, such as has never been written before or 
since, and they turned their backs on it all for the sake of a narrow 
Latinity, cramped and hidebound if often sonorous. To them the 
Elizabethans were barbarous, their style Gothic—Gothic spelt with 


‘a‘k’ ora‘q.’ And their penalty is, that their translations lie piled 


on the floors of dusty garrets, while we can and do read to-day 
with increasing delight, the distinctly less accurate but always 
vivid and virile translations of Sir Thomas North, Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, John Florio, and many another. 

It is strange indeed to reflect, that neither Boswell, nor Sir 
Joseph Banks, nor perhaps even Sir Joshua Reynolds himself, 
would have troubled to so much as glance at a page of those high 
histories which so delighted men like Sir Walter Raleigh or Sir 
Philip Sidney ; it is strange too to consider that it was at this very 
period of arid Latinity that the passionate and romantic Ballads 
of the North Country—what we speak of as ‘ The Border Ballads’ 
—were beginning for the first time to assume literary shape and 
form. These things, I say, are strange; we can only recognise 
them, and wonder, and pass on. 

After all, what I am really asking for is only that critics of 
to-day, and readers too for that matter, should recognise the force 
of this contemporary appeal, and its reality, and in judging past 
work should try and make themselves as contemporary as possible, 
so to speak, in the hope that they too may catch some faint vibration 
of the particular thrill. They will be the more likely to do justice 
to their subject. I was privileged recently to listen to a young 
poet delivering his apologia or defence of the work of his particular 
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school of poetry, and very interesting it was. To be sure, I did 
not know that anyone had attacked him, but he appeared to be on 
his defence, and in the course of such defence had to say something 
slightly disparaging about both Tennyson and, I think, Swinburne. 
This he was perfectly entitled to do, nor was he in the least unfair 
or even severe ; but as I listened I could tell that he was making 
no allowance for, indeed probably did not realise, the special appeal 
of these two poets to their contemporaries, who included many 
men just as good as himself. Indeed, he would probably, if chal- 
lenged, have refused to admit that such contemporary appeal 
possessed any value for the critic. Poetic merit, he would prob- 
ably have said, is absolute, not relative. It either exists or it 
does not. The passing of a generation or two cannot affect it. 
Well, that is true, but my point is that it is not the whole truth. 
There is a good deal of talk in the scientific world at present about 
something called Relativity. Well, I am afraid that what I am 
claiming is something like Relativity in poetic merit, that is, that 
the actual measurements of this merit may vary under varying 
conditions of time or space. But this is much too dangerous a 
subject for me, a layman, to dare to pursue it further. To take 
the case of Swinburne first. Now I daresay, that when our young 
poet was in the nursery, and the nursemaid had corrected him on 
account of some youthful indiscretion, such as even young poets 
sometimes commit, she added to the punishment some sarcastic 
remarks about the lilies and languor of virtue as compared with 
the roses and rapture of vice; and I daresay the young poet, be- 
tween his sobs, would cry out, ‘O for heaven’s sake, Mary Ann, not 
that stale old cliché again!’ And rightly, for by that time it was 
a stale old cliché, and in the mouth of every nursemaid. What 
should he know, by that time, of the wonderful thrill that shook 
the reading world when the Ballad of Dolores made its appearance 
in the sixties? How undergraduates of both universities—even 
Cambridge—rushed to each other’s rooms to shout it and declaim 
it, how they whooped and chortled over it or dreamed and moaned 
it in their sleep, how they parodied it, and how alas! they tried 
to write similar poetry with very indifferent success. ‘ Thou wert 
fair,’ this new poet sang. 


‘Thou wert fair in the fearless old fashion, 
And thy limbs are as melodies yet-——’ 


Limbs, if you please! In the sixties, up to then, there had 
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been no limbs in England. Not a single limb. Now, we have 
very little else, but it doesn’t really seem to make much difference, 
at least not the difference we thought it would make in the sixties, 
when poor Swinburne got all the blame for it. Then there was the 
rest of that wonderful First Series of Poems and Ballads, with its 
~ haunting, almost odorous atmosphere, and its medievalism which 
was yet a new medievalism; and, much about the same time, 
Atalanta in Calydon, with its ringing, dew-sprinkled choruses, be- 
loved by dons and scholars even more than they were by under- 
graduates because they were good enough to be set for Greek or 
Latin verse—those two books made a special appeal to their 
delighted audience of the sixties which they have never made to 
any later one; and of all this our young poet should have been 
well aware, from the report of others, and probably was aware, 
only—not perhaps counting such appeal as a literary virtue in itself 
—he was not inclined to give its inspirer any credit on that account. 
To turn to Tennyson. Doubtless our young poet, when he 
was playing as a boy in the garden, and wanted his sister to come 
and have a game of lawn tennis, occasionally yelled through the 
window, ‘ Come into the garden, Maud!’ because that was a very 
common catch-word of that period, and by that time a catch-word 
was all that it was. No trace was left by then of the—I may almost 
call it strong wave of emotion mingled with controversy which 
flooded the literary world on the appearance, in 1855, of Maud— 
not for the story, which is naught, nor for the philosophy, which is, 
if I may say so, naughter, but for its wonderful singing lyrics—‘ 0 
let the solid ground,’ ‘ Birds in the high Hall-garden,’ ‘Go not, 
happy day,’ ‘O that ’twere possible,’ and above all, ‘Come into 
the garden, Maud,’ which the best critics of the time hailed as a 
perfect specimen of a flawless lyric, capable of standing the severest 
test that meticulous criticism could apply. And indeed it would 
be difficult to suggest alteration, substitution, elision, or change of 
a syllable in this passionate yet most restrained lyric: What 
recollections it brings back, even to quote a line or two of it! 
‘ All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 

To the dancers dancing in tune ; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 

And a hush with the setting moon.’ 


But fine as the sheer quality of this poem is, its contemporary 
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appeal was, by all accounts, transcendant. This is the second time 

that I have had to produce Tennyson as a witness, and this is not 
because I am specially addicted to Tennyson above other poets, 
but because Tennyson, in a quite remarkable way, gave voice to 
the thought and feeling of his own period, to an extent, I believe, 
never known in any other English poet. I should like to read you 
a short passage which I came across lately, in Mackail’s Life of 
William Morris, illustrating this. It is a quotation from some 
reminiscences written some thirty years later by a man who was 


- an undergraduate at Oxford in 1855: 


‘It is difficult to the present generation to understand the Tenny- 
sonian enthusiasm which then prevailed both in Oxford and the 
world. All reading men were Tennysonians: all sets of reading 


~ men talked poetry. Poetry was the thing: and it was felt with 


justice that this was due to Tennyson. Tennyson had invented a 
new poetry, a new poetic English : his use of words was new, and 
every piece that he wrote was a conquest of a new region. This 
lasted till “‘ Maud ” in 1855; which was his last poem that mat- 
tered. I am told that in this generation no University man cares 
for poetry. This is almost inconceivable to one who remembers 
Tennyson’s reign and his reception in the Sheldonian in ’55. There 
was the general conviction that Tennyson was the greatest poet 
of the century : some held him the greatest of all poets, or at least 
of all modern poets. . . . I would add that we all had the feeling 
that after him no further development was possible: that we were 
at the end of all things in poetry.’ 


There the quotation ends. But I want you to notice that last 
sentence. Many years ago, I found myself sitting at dinner, or 
rather at the close of dinner, next to Francis Turner Palgrave, the 
poet, better remembered as the compiler of the well-known an- 
thology The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, perhaps the best- 
known and most popular anthology of English verse. And I 
remember his turning to me and saying: ‘ Now, you are a good 
deal younger than I am, and I want you to tell me, is there any 
real merit at all in any of these new writers whose names I hear so 
frequently—there is a young man called Stevenson, for instance, 
and another called Kipling. Is there really any lasting worth in 
what they write, or are they just the fleeting fashion of the day ?’ 
Well, I did my best to give him a résumé of the qualities of these 
two writers, and I ventured to suggest that if he could spare an 
hour or two, some evening, to the works of either or both of them 
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I thought he would not find his time had been wasted. He only 
shook his head rather sadly. ‘ My interest in English Literature,’ 
he said, ‘ stopped short at Tennyson. He was to me the culminating 
point, and I didn’t care somehow to go on any further. I have 
never read the later writers.’ You will find the same sort of“idea 
—this idea of the finality of Tennyson in books such as Edward 
FitzGerald’s letters, and in various Memoirs and Reminiscences 
by famous men who were contemporary with Tennyson or slightly 
older. They all wanted to stop there. They did not want any 
more—they did not indeed see how there could be any more! 
Now, by this time I think we may consider Tennyson to be pretty 
fairly ranked and placed. However high his merit, he is not Shake- 
speare and he is not Dante. But when a poet can make so tre- 
mendous an appeal as that to his own age, surely he is entitled to 
some special good marks for that thing alone, in addition to the 
marks he earns for intrinsic merit. And these men, who held 
Tennyson so high, were no fools. Brilliant men, nearly all of them, 
and just as good critics as those of the present day. But really to 
attempt to justify the taste of the Mid-Victorians is considered 
to-day to be an offence in itself, just because they wore side-whiskers 
or crinolines. 

Let me just add that I am frankly puzzled by this special 
claim to finality, put forward by Tennyson’s contemporaries 
on his behalf. I don’t remember it being made in the case of any 
other poet. When Wordsworth, for instance, had somewhat slowly 
succeeded in getting his merit recognised for what it was, you never 
find the little band of enthusiasts who had championed his cause 
from the first, claiming that they did not want, or indeed expect, 
any further progress in English poetry. When Byron, again, took 
the literary world by storm in a day, when Johnson dominated it 
for years, when Pope was hailed by his contemporaries as easily 
the leading expression of contemporary taste in verse, or, to go 
further back if you like, to Shakespeare and even to Chaucer, who 
stood almost alone in his time, still you never find any of the special 
backers of these poets proclaiming that they never wanted anything 
better, and what’s more, wouldn’t read it if they got it. I say 
again, I frankly can give no explanation of it. Is it simply, perhaps, 
that the Mid-Victorians were suffering from satiety, from a sense 
of Repletion? I am reminded of something I once read about 
George Eliot in her later years. An acquaintance told her that he 
proposed to bring So-and-so to call on her the following Sunday, 
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adding, ‘A very interesting person, whom you will be glad to in- 
clude in the number of your friends.’ George Eliot, however, did 
not seem to be enthusiastic at the prospect before her, and merely 
observed plaintively, ‘Don’t you think that we have most of us 
got enough friends?’ And I remember how that esteemed writer 
and gentle spirit, Walter Pater, having in the kindness of his heart 
undertaken to dine with an undergraduate at his lodgings, felt it 
his duty to admire warmly everything that the lodging-house- 
keeper’s taste thought most fitting in decoration—the oleographs 
on the walls, the repp curtains, the veneered walnut furniture and 
so on. This continued till the end of the meal, when the dessert 
was placed on the table in a service of more than usual Mid-Victorian 
atrocity. Pater was heard to murmur, ‘Pretty plates! Pretty 
plates! Only they mustn’t make any more!’ Perhaps then the 
Mid-Victorians were merely thinking that for the time they had 
had enough poets, that Nature mustn’t make any more, that they 
wanted a rest; for there certainly were a lot of poets knocking 
about, in those palmy days. 

For instance, among many others, there was Robert Browning, 
who in that same year, 1855, published his Men and Women in 
which some of his most famous work appeared. I am dragging 
Browning in here, in order to be able to remark, that there never 
was a great English poet who had less of that quality which I am 
calling the contemporary appeal, than Browning. As Browning’s 
thoughts were peculiarly his own, so was his language ; and really 
it was not till his admirers very sensibly formed a Society to, so 
to speak, unload Browning stock on the market, that he could be 
said to have got a real public hearing. The experiment was entirely 
successful. The public always like a Prospectus with a good list 
of Directors; and Browning was thenceforward accepted as a 
recognised National Poet. Now it is interesting to note—unless 
I am quite wrong—that since the time I speak of—the Browning 
Society was founded in 1881—Browning’s position with the British 
Public has hardly changed at all. As soon as they eventually 
placed him at all they placed him high, and he remains at the same 
level. Had he possessed more of that quality of the contemporary 
appeal, he would certainly have been ranked higher in the forties 
and fifties, and if we hold that it is a poet’s business to appeal to 
his own generation first, and future generations afterwards, we 
shall reluctantly have to refuse to Browning those special extra 
marks which we are allotting to-day. George Meredith was in 
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much the same boat as Browning. Intensely individual—I am 
speaking here of Meredith the poet—thinking his own thoughts 
and expressing them in a special language of his own that he was 
determined to use and no other, he was like a man writing for his 
own private enjoyment only, and he was never in close enough 
contact with his contemporaries at large to evoke that answering 
thrill. 

Can it then be said that this ‘ appeal,’ this ‘thrill’ is merely 
popularity—popularity, the cheapest thing on earth, the thing 
most unworthy of notice or regard on the part of any serious writer ? 

On the contrary, in the few instances I have taken as illustrations 
of my theme, I have confined myself to writers of such assured and 
acknowledged position in the world of letters as to make them in- 
dependent of mere ‘ popularity,’ even if they possessed it. There 
were scores and scores of other writers, men of fame in their day, 
whom I could have quoted as instances of intense contemporary 
‘ popularity,’ writers, too, actually more ‘popular’ in their day 
than the great men I have quoted. Indeed, of these last, Scott was 
perhaps the only one who was really ‘ popular ’ in the widest sense. 
He was read by high and low, educated and ignorant alike. John- 
son, as a writer, was only ‘ popular,’ naturally, among educated 
people ; and as for Tennyson, why, he never, in spite of ‘The May 
Queen,’ and ‘ Locksley Hall,’ achieved a tenth part of the ‘ popu- 
larity’ of Longfellow nor of Moore. No, popularity is not the 
same thing. 

Nor is vogue. Vogue differs from popularity in that vogue always 
contains some hint of fashion. One reads So-and-so because the 
best people all read him. It’s the thing to do. That’s vogue. 
Samuel Rogers was the great instance of vogue in the last century. 
Rogers was rich; Rogers entertained; and Rogers wrote of his 
travels in Italy, and the Grand Tour in Italy was still the fashion- 
able thing, and he could afford to have his book illustrated by 
Turner. 

A singular case of a really great poet who nevertheless made 
little or no contemporary appeal, is that of Keats. One would 
have thought that a generation which, wearying of classical severity 
and perpetual Latinism, had already begun, however reluctantly, 
to welcome that change of thought and manner of expression 
represented best by the group of the ‘Lake Poets,’ would have 
welcomed Keats in his turn as only a fuller and more sensuous 
development of the new manner. But it was not so. The change, 
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the rate of progress, was too rapid for the public. Keats was 
ahead of the taste of his time, and it was not till a generation later 
that public appreciation began to place him on that pinnacle where 
he has since remained. But it was then too late for anyone to 
feel the contemporary appeal, the real authentic thrill. By then 
Keats had become a classic, and a classic is something we criticise 
and even dissect. We feel our own thrill, of course, but that is 
not the same thrill that would have gone through the whole reading 
public of, say, the year 1820, had Keats instantly come into his 
own. 

The latest example of this sort, in date, that I dare to quote 
is that of Samuel Butler, author of Hrewhon and several other now 
very well-known books, who died only as recently as 1902. Butler, 
for reasons which were partly his own fault, for he refused to tackle 
the public and the book-market in the same way that other men 
did, certainly made no contemporary appeal. His first book, re- 
markable, original, and also amusing, as it was, fell flat as regards 
the public, and thereupon Butler deliberately declared that he would 
write no more for his contemporaries to read, but only for posterity. 
This is how he puts it—in the well-known Notebooks of Samuel 
Butler : 

‘If my books succeed after my death . . . let it be understood 
that they failed during my life for a few very obvious reasons 
of which I was quite aware.... I had money enough to live 
on, and preferred addressing myself to posterity rather than to 
any except a very few of my own contemporaries. ... I have 
addressed the next generation.’ 

Those are his own words. 

Now one would scarcely think that it was in the power of any 
writer to say who should read his published works and who should 
not. It is for the reading public itself to settle that, and the read- 
ing public is both wilful and capricious. The odd thing was, that 
it all fell out exactly as Butler had predicted. During his life, 
except from the very few who knew, he received very little public 
notice or appreciation. Directly after his death, the next gener- 
ation—the very next generation, as he said, not any dim and misty 
future generations—took him up warmly, especially the young 
reading men, and I think we may say now that every thoughtful 
young man has read, or is reading, the works of Samuel Butler. 
Had he been living and writing now, there would have been plenty 
of contemporary thrill—so far as anyone could thrill at all about 
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such a rather cold-blooded and very perverse, though brilliant, 
writer as Butler. As it was, like that very different person Keats, 
he just missed his market by some thirty years. 

Just one other illustration that I came across the other day in 
support of my claim that this contemporary. appeal should be 
treated as an enduring fact of value, and not merely a fleeting 
opinion of the moment. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, King Edward 
the Seventh Professor of English Literature at Cambridge, writing 
on a kindred subject, the special appeal, not of books, but of certain 
places, has the following passage : 


‘Even their worst enemies will admit that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge wear, in the eyes of their sons at any rate, a certain glamour. 
You may argue that glamour is glamour, an illusion which will 
wear off in time; an illusion, at all events, and to be treated as 
such by the wise author intent on getting at truth. To this I 
answer, that, while it lasts, this glamour is just as much a fact as 
The Times newspaper, or St. Paul’s Cathedral, just as real a feature 
of Oxford as Balliol College, or the river, or the Vice-Chancellor’s 
poker; and until you recognise it for a fact and feature of the 
place, and allow for it, you have not the faintest prospect of 
realising Oxford.’ 


Thus I am only claiming for certain books what Sir Arthur 
claims for certain places; that unless you recognise a certain 
element for.a fact and allow for it, you will not fully realise the book. 

Now as I draw near to my conclusion, I seem to hear some of 
you saying, all this is distinctly depressing ; for what you maintain 
amounts to this, that in the case of many masterpieces of bygone 
days, we must not expect to detect the finest essences, to savour the 
fullest bouquet, because the time for that, you say, is over and 
gone. That, indeed, is true enough; but then we have our con- 
solations ; when a genius arises to-day, who makes also a particular 
appeal to his own times, why it is we who get the full benefit of that, 
as against succeeding generations. We have no right to expect to 
have it both ways; to expect to sit in the first row of the stalls 
on the first night of all the masterpieces of time as well as our own. 
Another consolation is, that there is a range of poets, who from a 
certain joyous quality blent with freshness and simplicity, never 
have dated themselves, and apparently never will. Their appeal 
is probably as fresh to-day as when their works first appeared. I 
have no time to-day to do more than indicate the names of a few 
of that happy band Herrick is, I think, the most striking ex- 
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ample; Robert Burns, Shelley, perhaps Andrew Marvell, have 
this dateless quality ; and of course there are others, which all 
readers will like to supply for themselves. 

I hope, then, that by this time I may have succeeded, by 
observing and noting, after the astronomical fashion, the action 
of an invisible object on its neighbours suspended in literary space, 
in making evident the existence of my ‘ dark star,’ as I have called 
this influence, the contemporary appeal, which unrecognised or 
not sufficiently recognised has so often affected, even deflected, 
literary judgment. Illumination of the surface, full visibility, we 
could not hope for ; that was postulated from the first. By force 
of the evidence alone can the thing be perceived. And though 
I fear that many of you will say that this is no solid body, but 
rather a will-o’-the-wisp, yet there may be some who will be inclined 
to admit, not only that this is a real little planet enough, too small 
to be seen, though big enough to disturb and deflect others, but 
also that there may be other such asteroids poised invisibly in our 
literary firmament, and awaiting detection. As long as the canons 
of literary criticism remain so vague, so varying, so easily dis- 
turbed, the discovery of such ‘dark stars’ must help, however 
slightly, to make critical judgment more exact, and the mind of 
the reader more easy and, I may add, more interested. 

One last word: I fully recognise that everything I have said 
is highly controversial, and I suppose there is hardly an opinion I 
have expressed which some one would not be disposed to question 
or at least to qualify. Believe me, all that does not matter one bit. 
It is never the differences that matter ; it is the agreements that 
matter. And we are all fully agreed on the essential greatness of 
those past masters of literature on whose work I have touched, 
and profoundly grateful to them for the legacy they have be- 
queathed to us. 
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ELLEN CROADY. 
BY MYRTLE JOHNSTON. 


Tue case of Charles Swerne has quickly faded from public 
memory. It was quite a recent affair, but then there was in it 
nothing to touch popular imagination—but only perhaps, con- 
science, and that is naturally less easily roused. For a crime to 
fire popular imagination it must be the outcome of some common 
human emotion, though intensified beyond common experience. 
Thus Crippen had his sympathisers. But from the purely patho- 
logical murderer—the Bluebeard, the Ripper—the layman must 
draw back in horror, uncomprehending and outraged. 

Charles Swerne: was arrested for the poisoning of four successive 
wives by the same method—aconite. The motive, apparently, was 
the few wretched pounds of their life insurance. But the third 
wife, actually, had not been insured. The motive in her case ? 
Ah, here we cease to use words like that. We may drop overboard 
our last chart of the submerged rocks and currents of the saeeunee 
mind, for it will no longer guide us. 

Charles Swerne has really nothing to do with this story. I had 
been asked by the Evening Bulletin for 2,000 words on his case, 
and if I had not, that morning, dropped in for some cigarettes at 
our grocer’s shop, which is also Post Office and newsagent, no doubt 
I would have written them. 

As it is, I am writing a story, and if it is our grocer’s, Sam 
Chunn’s story, and not my own, no one need complain. He had 
given far more thought to the subject than I had. 

When I entered the shop, he was standing by the counter—a 
comfortable elderly man, reading the Daily Sketch. We are old 
friends so, without preliminarising about the weather— 

‘Terrible case this in the papers, sir,’ he said. 

‘It is, I answered. ‘They want me to do an article about it.’ 

‘Is that so?’ He was much impressed. ‘ What’ll you say, 
sir, if I may ask?’ 

‘I don’t precisely know, Chunn. It seems trite to stress the 
pathological aspect.’ 

He frowned, puzzled. 
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‘I mean,’ I explained, ‘ the obvious fact that such a crime isn’t 
a crime at all, but a disease.’ 

I had rather calculated to nonpluss the old fellow with his uncom- 
promising standards of right and wrong, but to my surprise, he 
agreed with me—showed, indeed, a broadmindedness that almost 
amounted to understanding the abnormality. 

‘T’ve always said, sir, as there’s worse cravings than drink can 
get hold of you. Now when a man’s drunk, folk recognise he isn’t 
normal, so to speak, and there are places run special for him, where 
he can go, if he’s bad enough, and get cured. But chaps like this 
here, they’re judged as if they were you and me—which Heaven 
forbid ! ’ 

He turned to rummage for my cigarettes, and I stood, thinking 
over the headings for my article, and ruminating on such off-growths 
of humanity. 

How much is nature, and how much disease ? Does the nature © 
ever war with the disease, striving, in awful moments of lucidity 
to overcome it? Is it born with the body, and could education 
and environment destroy it? And then what we call disease— 
may it not be, in reality, a lack of some essential ingredient of 
humanity—the community sense, let us say—without which a 
man is not a human being at all ? 

I said to old Sam—it was a hot sleepy day and I had nothing 
better to do—‘ What I can’t understand is how these monsters 
seem to attract women. You'd imagine some instinct would warn 
them. But I’ll bet Swerne could have hooked a fifth wretched wife, 
if he hadn’t been hooked himself.’ 

‘He could have had a harem,’ said Sam with strange scorn. 
‘But that’s no thanks to his looks. All this “ way with women ” 
talk is bunk. Bunk, I say! You've only to look at his picture to 
sum up this fellow’s attraction. They’re all the same—nasty- 
looking somehow. *Tisn’t in nature they could be otherwise. But 
you know yourself, sir, there’s not a man in the world ugly enough 
but what two women won’t fight over him, if he gives ’em a chance. 
This “ women’s instink talk ””—that’s bunk too. It’s my belief,’ 
said Sam with great unction, ‘women are fools. When they look 
at a man, half the time it’s not him they see so much as the chance 
of a safe life. Look through him, that’s what they do, to a home 
of their own and children—what they were made for, so to speak. 
And they grab at it with both fists. 

‘ As for this fascination business, you can see, by the pictures 
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in the papers, it’s not the pretty ones them blackguards get. Lots 
of times they wouldn’t marry them if they could get by with any- 
thing else—but they can’t. They don’t get no bonnets thrown over 
windmills for their handsome faces. It’s safety those women play 
for—poor simples ! ’ 

He paused to serve an impatient customer, but his eyes mutely 
begged me to stay, so I waited. 

‘ Now a craving like that,’ he resumed some minutes later, ‘ we 
said it was like drink, remember? And so it is. I knew a young 
fellow once, couldn’t keep off the glass, not though it had half- 
killed his poor mother. Many a time he said to me, “ Chunn,” 
he said, “if they was to shut every pub in the country maybe I 
could go straight then. But when every way you turn they invite 
you, as it were, to step in and have a drop, well, Chunn,” says he, 
“what am I to do?”’ 

Sam paused and looked at me as if he had said something of great 
significance. I am afraid I looked blank. He did not pursue the 
subject. Indeed, his next words seemed abruptly irrelevant. 

‘I’m glad,’ he said, ‘for some reasons, our Gwendolen took it 
into her head she wanted a job. She’s off up to London selling in 
a flower shop. Her ma was dead against it at first, but I got her 
to see it’s not such a bad thing for a girl to have something else to 
think of besides: getting married. Now, if you’ve time to listen, 
sir, I'll tell you a story,’ said old Sam, ‘ which’ll show you what I 
mean.’ 

An ancient man had crept into the shop, and stood by the 
counter, fumbling at a worn tobacco pouch. I knew him for Jerry 
May, the village handyman. He seemed in no hurry, and Sam 
made no movement to serve him. 

‘Hey, Jerry!’ he called out. ‘ You sedeanie Ellen Croady, 
don’t you? You know who I mean ?’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Jerry, in a voice like a rusty hinge, ‘ sure I remember 
Ellen. A poor cross-featured thing, she was too.’ 

‘She was that,’ said Sam. ‘A shape like a skewer and a sharp, 
sour face on her—that was Ellen. She wasn’t one to make friends, 
. even as a little un, and I ought to know, for I watched her grow up ; 
and when old Mrs. Croady died, she came to us asa help. It was 
just the time we’d bought the shop, and our Gladys was on the 
way, and Maggie would have it I owed it to my position to keep a 
servant. Ellen must have been near the thirty mark then. She 
was what you'd call dour. She’d go for days together without 
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speaking a word even to the tradesmen, for she’d pin orders for em 
on the door. 

‘ But for all that, she’d a sharp tongue to her, and if you crossed 
her at those times, though you didn’t mean anything, you’d get your 
head fair bitten off. It didn’t seem likely she’d ever marry. Least- 
ways, I never heard of any man ever looked at her.’ 

‘ And I wouldn’t blame them,’ growled Jerry, spitting. 

‘She was cross-eyed,’ explained Sam to me. ‘ And yet she had 
her points. She’d work, that woman, like ten niggers. At scrub- 
bing a floor, or turning a room upside-down, I never saw her beat. 
The house was kept like a new pin, and she never wanted time off. 
Maggie’d have to push her out, to get a breath of air. And all for 
ten shillings a week. But I don’t believe she was so badly off. 
She’d done charring for the big folk hereabout while her mother 
was alive, and she’d never spent a penny of what she earned. It 
was our belief—mine and the wife’s—she’d got a tidy little sum > 
put away in her room—say fifty pound. But we never knew where 
she kept it. 

‘She’d been with us near six months when someone—wasn’t it 
yourself, Jerry, told the missus about the fellow who was stopping 
at the “ Blue Bull” ?’ 

‘Maybe,’ said Jerry. ‘I remember seeing him well. A tall, 
strong-looking chap.’ 

‘You see, sir,’ said Sam, ‘this is an empty place and ‘twas 
emptier still, then, and a stranger was bound to be noticed. No 
one knew where this man came from. George Gossop at the “ Bull” 
told me his name was Jackson—Henry Jackson. He seemed a 
quiet decent chap, if not over-friendly. He didn’t mix with the 
company in the bar, evenings. But he seemed pretty well supplied 
with cash, and he paid for his room by the week. He didn’t seem 
to have much to do, George said. He used to go for long walks by 
himself. It must have been on one of these walks Ellen met him. 
She had two hours off every Sunday, though Lord knows what she 
did with them, for she had no one to go and see, and it was before 
they started a bus line through Datcherly. But there! I never 
rightly knew how they did meet. Ellen was one to keep her own 
counsel, 

“It was a little time after I heard about Jackson—though you 
may be sure we didn’t connect the two, for it was before there 
was any talk of her and him—we noticed a sort of change in Ellen. 
She was sulky still, and cross-tempered if you spoke to her, but 
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there were times between-whiles when she’d be almost cheerful. [ 
remember once I heard her singing. I was taking off my boots 
at the back door, and she was washing up, and it was a queer sound 
mixed up with the water swishing. She stopped when she saw me, 
and gave me a scowl, so I daren’t say anything. But I wouldn’t 
have been so surprised if the house had tumbled down. 

‘It was next day she asked Maggie for Thursday afternoon off 
as well as Sunday. She asked short and gruff-like, and I can tell 
you Maggie would have been struck silly, only she’d heard from 
someone—Mrs. Gill, I think it was that morning at market—how 
Ellen and Jackson had been seen walking together through Par- 
son’s Woods. “ And it’s what others are thinking,” Mrs. Gill told 
Maggie, “there’s something up there.” The missus thought she 
was joking at first, but you may be sure she said nothing to Ellen. 

‘ Ellen never said nothing either. But coming sudden into the 
kitchen one day, I saw her standing in front of the looking-glass, 
and she’d her hair done different—kind of plaits instead of a bun. 
She didn’t see me; but next day her hair was the same as usual. 
Maybe she thought if he liked her from first seeing her, an extra 
packet of hairpins wouldn’t make much difference, or maybe she 
was afraid folks’d laugh. But she did make herself a new dress— 
black with yellow flowers. We couldn’t think what the fellow saw 
in her, but we were real glad about it, me and the missus. We hada 
liking for the girl through all her queer ways. 

‘She was very shy about him, and if you mentioned his name 
to her in a joking way—you know the sort of way, sir—you were 
liable to get your face snapped off. I thought that was why she 
never had him to the kitchen—she was afraid we’d spread it about. 

‘I used to see the fellow slouching about the roads, but I only 
saw him once up close. It was about nine on a Thursday evening 
in June. I was coming in from a bit of a walk, when I saw the two 
of them at the back-garden gate. As I came up, he opened the gate 
for her, and she slipped through quick. 

“I said “Good evening” to Jackson, and he muttered some- 
thing back, and stood looking down at me, with his red face, and 
big, bulging, blue eyes. He was a tall, big man, and I thought 
then how like a bull he was. I took no fancy to him, but naturally 
I said nothing of that sort to Ellen. 

‘She was making herself a cup of tea in the kitchen when I 
come in. 

*“ Well, Ellen!” I says. “ Had a nice walk ?” 
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‘* We were up on the Beacon,” says she, very short. 

‘Ever climbed the Beacon, sir? A stiff pull, but a wonderful 
view, like a picture. 

‘I wasn’t over-surprised when Maggie came rushing into the 
shop next morning and, “Sam, Sam!” she cries, panting-like 
because of the child, “‘ Ellen’s told me she’s engaged! ”’ 

‘There were no customers, so I went back with her to the 
kitchen, and there was Ellen, cutting up meat. She looked as if 
she wanted to run away, but she was never one to shirk things, and 
she was set hard to brave it out. And yet she looked somehow 
different. She looked as if she’d just drunk a pint of Guinness, and it 
was warming her up inside, but of course she’d never do anything of 
the kind. 

‘“ Well, Ellen,” says I, “ what’s this? Going to lose you, are 
we? That’s bad for us, but all the same, I hope you'll let me wish 
you luck.” ; 

‘She grinned then like a schoolgirl, and looked down, but it 
seemed she couldn’t say anything. 

‘“ Well,” I said, “that’s splendid, that is. We're right down 
glad to hear it, ain’t we, missus? And now, Ellen, when’s the 
happy event to be?” 

‘It seemed they weren’t waiting long. I got a bit of a shock 
when she gave us a week’s notice. Not that it mattered to us. 
I knew we could get Rose Gill in all in a moment, and so I told 
Ellen when she apologised for leaving us so sudden. They were 
to be married in London, she said. Missus was very disappointed. 
“Why, Ellen,” says she, “ won’t you be married in church here ? 
And I'll lend you my own veil I wore at my wedding.” 

‘But about that the girl was dead firm. 

‘“ Henry thinks London would be better.” She wouldn’t say 
more, but I think myself, she couldn’t face being married here, 
with all the neighbours looking on. 

‘ Maggie asked her if they’d live in London, and then she sprung 
another surprise. They were going right out of England to settle 
in New Zealand. Henry had friends out there, she said, and the 
chance of a very good job. It turned out Ellen wouldn’t want a 
wedding dress neither, since they were going to one of them Registry 
Offices. In fact, she wasn’t getting any clothes. She said it seemed 
silly to both of them to spend money that way, when she’d want 
every penny of her savings to help them once they were over 
there. 
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* Maggie asked her if she wouldn’t be sorry to leave Datcherly 
and go where she knew no one, and it would all be strange. But 
she said, no. ‘“‘ We want to start again quite fresh,” I remember 
her saying that. ‘“‘ We want to start again quite fresh.” ’ 

Sam paused. An old woman had come in who wanted a pound 
of tea. While he was serving her, Jerry leaned across to me and 
whispered : ‘I'll tell you, sir, what happened. I was at the “ Bull” 
myself that morning, and I saw the policemen come in and ask for 
him. He made a terrible fight. You could hear him yelling and 
swearing away to Tretcherton, and one time I thought he’d jump 
through the window on to the crowd of us underneath——’ 

‘Here, Jerry!’ cried Sam. His eye was so ireful that the old 
woman scurried out quickly, and Jerry sank back, mumbling and 
apologetic. 

‘Spoiling it all!’ grumbled Sam.. ‘Am I telling him or are 
you? It wasn’t you the Inspector talked to, was it? You see, 
sir, I’d gone down to the “ Bull,” leaving Maggie in the shop, for 
I thought it’d be kind of proper to have a few words with Jackson, 
Ellen having no one to see after her affairs but me. The fellow 
seemed all right, and plenty of money, but you never can tell. 
You could have knocked me down with a feather when I saw the 
crowd, and the Inspector fellow talking to George. Jackson wasn’t 
there. The other bobbies had taken him away up to London. 
He’d been arrested, what do you think for? Why, his name wasn’t 
Jackson at all. He’d called himself Alfred Harrison before he 
came here, but even that wasn’t right. His right name was Victor 
Avens, and he’d been married twice. And his two wives—those 
wretched women were both drowned in the sea, one at Brighton 
and the other at Scarborough within three months of each other. 
That was why he was wanted. ‘That was what the Inspector 
told George. 

‘T had a bit of a chat with him myself, and he whistled when I 
told him about Ellen. He said he was afraid they’d find some- 
thing like that. 

‘“ Poor thing!” he said. “God! She’s had a lucky shave. 
It’s you’d best break it to her, Mr. Chunn.” 

‘ Well, that was a nice bit of work for me, sir. My head was fair 
going round, and I just thought I couldn’t do it. When I thought 
of Jackson I got a cold feel in my stomach. And he’d been close 
beside me, at my own gate! I’d spoken to him! I tell you, sir, 
when I think of that now, it makes my flesh creep. 
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‘It took a half-pint neat to make me go back and see Ellen.’ 

Sam stopped again, as suddenly as if power of speech had failed 
him. It was plain that the whole scene was conjured up before him 
—one of those nightmare moments to be lived but not spoken about 
afterwards. Perhaps he wished he had not called it up through 
the mists of forgetfulness. 

‘ Awkwardest moment of my life,’ he muttered. 

But Jerry suffered from no such discomfort. 

‘What did she say, Sam, right then?’ It was plain he had 
long wanted to know. 

‘She said,’ answered Sam slowly, ‘ nothing.’ 

‘ Nothing ?’ I cried. 

‘Nothing at all. I stood there in the middle of the floor, and 
she was scrubbing saucepans. She just put down the saucepan, 
and that was all. 

‘I tried to say something. “I’m sorry,” you know the kind of 
thing. But she cut me off in her sharp way. 

‘“ Have they taken him away?” she said. And when I told 
her, yes; she said nothing more. 

‘ Just then I heard someone call out in the shop, and when I 
ran to look, there was Maggie laid out on the floor. Some fool 
had told her, and that was how it took her. 

‘We had a fine time getting her round, and the doctor coming 
and all, and I don’t know what we’d have done without Ellen.’ 

‘She must have been a remarkable woman,’ I said. 

Sam slowly shook his head. 

‘I don’t know about that, sir. You see, the thing was—she 
didn’t believe it. “‘They’ve made a mistake.” That’s what she 
said, and that’s what she thought. ‘“ They’ve made a mistake. 
Henry couldn’t have done it. They ought to know.” 

‘ We heard where he was in prison, and of course I thought she’d 
be off up to see him. But she didn’t go. ‘“‘ He wouldn’t like me to 
waste the money,” she said. “ He always told me to keep every 
penny for over there.” There was no arguing with her. She wrote 
to him, but I don’t think she ever got any answer. Not that she 
expected one. She seemed to think you couldn’t do anything 
ordinary, like writing letters, in prison. 

‘She went about much the same as usual. Anyone who didn’t 
know mightn’t have noticed any difference in her, except maybe 
she kept herself to herself a bit more. She never mentioned him, 
so we didn’t either in front of her. We'd have let her off some of 
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the work, but she wouldn’t hear of it. Just kept at it harder than 
ever—making work when there wasn’t any more. Only there was a 
sort of strained look round her eyes. I knew she was tiring herself 
out, and it’s my belief she didn’t eat enough to keep herself going, 

‘I only saw her break down but once. I’d went to the kitchen 
one evening after supper for something Maggie wanted, and she 
was sitting at the table and some shiny things in a handkerchief 
spread out before her. She tried to roll up the handkerchief when 
she saw me, and then she just didn’t trouble, but sat looking at 
them, without noticing me. There was two brooches there, and a 
ring with a red stone and a locket made to look like silver. I never 
saw her wear ’em, but I knew he must have given them to her. 
They were cheap-looking things. None of ’em can’t have cost 
more than a bob. It gave me a kind of shiver to see them. I 
couldn’t get it out of my head they’d belonged to the other women. 

‘I said to Ellen, quite pleasant-like: ‘‘ My word, Ellen!” I 
said. “ What a mercy you hadn’t gone and married him!” 

‘She turned on me like a tiger. I declare I thought she was 
going to hit me. And, “ How dare you!” she says. “ What do 
you mean? Are you trying to make out he didn’t mean all he 
said to me—every single word?” And then she began crying, 
and I thought I’d never get out quick enough. I sent the missus 
in to her, but Ellen wouldn’t let her in, only after a while she did. 

‘The missus told me afterwards she was all upset, Ellen was, 
and shaky, and she said things she wouldn’t never have done any 
time else. 

‘She told Maggie she knew, like she knew to-morrow was Sun- 
day, that Henry loved her. ‘“ No matter what anyone says,” she 
said over and over. She would call him Henry still and no one 
could stop her. 

Maggie asked her how she was sure. 

‘“ Why, ma’am,” said Ellen, “ how was you sure when Mr. 
Chunn came after you?” 

‘ She burst out crying again, and then she told Maggie it was on 
top of the Beacon he asked her. 

‘“T’ll never forget it, ma’am, not if I die. The rocks and the 
sunset, and he said things to me a man couldn’t say and not mean 
them. I couldn’t be mistook. You know yourself, ma’am,” she 
says to Maggie, “ how you can’t be mistook.” 

‘ All this time the trial was coming nearer. I’d told that inspec- — 
tor as I hoped neither us nor Ellen would have to be called, and | 
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he said no; he thought we could keep out of it. All the same, I 
was a bit nervous-like, but it turned out they managed without us. 

‘It was a terrible shock to Ellen when he admitted his right 
name was Avens, and when he didn’t deny either that he’d been 
twice married. I think then she began to be a bit afraid, but not 
that he’d played false with her. She never believed that for a 
moment. 

‘She said once to Maggie—she’s a comforting sort, Maggie.is, 
and anyhow I dare say Ellen had to talk to someone or she’d have 
bust—she told Maggie that day on the Beacon, Henry had talked 
a bit queer. Maggie couldn’t quite make it out, but it seems he said 
something about “not being able to keep it in.” That was it— 
“not able to keep it in.” 

‘“ And then he asked me, ma’am, if I was fond of someone would 
I forgive them something big ? ” 

‘“ And what did you say?” says Maggie. , 

‘“T said I thought I could. And Henry said: “ Anything ?” 
and I said: “Yes. Everything. And then,” she told Maggie, 
“hesaid maybe if I’d help him he’d try. I don’t know what he 
meant, but I promised, and I can’t break my promise,” she says, 
snuffing. “I meant it, just as he meant what he said to me.” 

‘She kept up like that, right to the end of the trial. It was 
pitiful to see. 

‘I can tell you, sir, the excitement down here, over that trial, 
was greater than what I’ve seen before nor since.’ 

I was beginning the obvious question when a chord in my 
memory, suddenly, faintly vibrated. I have always taken an 
interest in criminal trials, and it seemed to me— 

‘Wait, wait!’ cried old Jerry with the anxiety of a child. 

Sam had also read my face. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘he got off. Not enough evidence to convict ! 
That was the verdict. He said the women had been drowned 
bathing and he tried to save them, and they couldn’t prove it. 
But there was no doubt what everyone thought—even the Judge. 
They had to send him away, guarded by police to keep the crowd 
from tearing him in bits!’ 

‘And what did Ellen do?’ I asked. 

‘Ellen? She was near crazy. She came running in with the 
paper waving like a flag, and her face—I’ve never seen anything like 
it. She couldn’t hardly speak, between laughing and crying. I 
wouldn’t have believed she could go on so. 
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‘ “ He didn’t do it, Mr. Chunn! He didn’t doit! He’s got off! 
He’s safe!” Just like that in a kind of screech. 

*“ Well, Ellen,” I said, “I hope you understand what that 
verdict means.” 

‘She just looked at me. 

‘Tt doesn’t mean he’s innocent,” I said. “It means there 
just wasn’t enough evidence——” 

‘ How could there have been any evidence ? ” she says slowly. 
That’s just women all over. You can’t get them to see sense. 
She couldn’t understand he could be guilty and let off. She was 
in a fair rage with me, though she kept it under, and said she, 
quite quiet, “I’d best give you notice from to-day, Mr. Chunn.” 

‘“ Why on earth, Ellen?” says I, surprised-like. 

‘“ Because I must be ready when he wants me.” 

‘ Well, sir, that was one for me. I said to her, “ Ellen,—my good 
girl,—is it possible you’re going to have more to do with that man ? 
Are you mad, Ellen?” I said. It’s my belief, sir, she was. 

*“ And do you think,” she said, eyeing me as straight as she 
could, “as I’d turn against him now, when he’s all alone and 
unhappy and ill most-like, and I’m all he’s got? I know how folk 
will talk of him, you’ve shown me that,” she said. “ He’ll only have 
me to stand up for him. There’s not another soul he can go to.” 

‘I asked her if she really thought he’d come to her, and if 
you'll believe it, that was just what she did think. 

‘“ He'll come, all right,” she said. “If you think I’d leave 
him in the lurch, Mr. Chunn, he knows better, Henry does. He'll 
come, and he’ll find me waiting, like I promised. You wouldn’t 
want me to break my word ?”’ 

‘And did he come back?’ I asked as Sam stopped. 

‘ You'll hardly credit it, sir, but that he did. If you ask me 
I think it was her letters to him in gaol—if he got ’em that is— 
showed him his way clear. He didn’t come into the town, nor he 
didn’t put up anyswhere, for he knew what he’d get from the boys 
hereabouts. But a rumour went round of him being seen in Par- 
son’s Woods. No one could say how long he was there, and how 
he lived I don’t know, except he snared rabbits. 

‘That was enough for Ellen. She got no message from him— 
that I’m sure of—but she had her box ready packed, and her 
savings in hard cash, and she just went off. She’d sent word to 
Rose Gill and left a letter saying good-bye to missus, and that was 
all. Missus has the letter still.’ 
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‘And then—— ?’ I prompted. 

‘Oh, they were seen together. At the “Iron Kettle” way 
along the Overton road. It leaked down to us a good while later, 
that a man very sick-looking, with his clothes in rags—“ kind of 
crazy-looking,” old Jim Dorler told me—and a woman with him, 
came in and slept the night there. Neither were recognised, nor it 
wasn’t likely they would be over thereaway. And that’s the last I 
saw of Ellen Croady.’ 

‘Did they go to New Zealand then ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. It came out that they did. Who could stop her ? 
She was a free woman and he a free man. Naturally he’d want to 
be out of England. Although,’ said Sam, after a heavy pause, 
‘that didn’t save him from the gallows.’ 

» ‘What!’ I cried. 

But before he could speak again, another memory chord began 
to shiver. Victor Avens! Victor Avens! A paragraph in the 
Daily Mail, read with indifference, now recalled with something 
like horror. I gazed at old Sam, almost with apprehension. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he said. ‘ Drowned—just. like the others, in the 
sea at Wanganui. How he got her to go in is more than I can tell, 
for she’d never bathed all her life here. I guess the cops over there 
had been tipped to keep an eye on him. Leastways they nabbed 
him at once, and this time he owned to it.’ 

There was a short silence. 

‘How long was it,’ I said, ‘ after they got married—presuming 
they did marry ?’ 

Sam considered: ‘ Four years.’ 

Four years! I could have speculated on that for hours. Some- 
times in the evening, or lying awake at night, Ido. But it isa 
waste of time. Who can see into those years, or attempt to imagine 
them ? 

Four years! I said impulsively to Sam: ‘Don’t you think 
it’s possible he may have meant what he said to her up in the hills 
—about trying, if she helped ?’ 

He stared, pulling out his pipe. 

‘Maybe so. Although Ellen wasn’t one to change a man that 
way. I hope, sir, you understand what I meant about the pubs. 

I'd put summat like that, if I was you, in your article about this 
Swerne chap. So long as there’s fools like her going, we’ll have 
terrors like him. The temptation’s too strong. A half of sugar, 
Miss Cottrill ?’ 
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TALES OF BIG-GAME COUNTRY. 
BY M. B. HILL. 


THESE tales of big-game country were told to me by Shrike, my 
friend, whose happiest days were spent in tracking elephant, lion 
and other game on foot in wild African bush where many times 
he must have found himself in situations of great peril. 

Of such thrilling adventures he told me nothing. 

The incidents recounted here occurred in the course of a day’s 
march or when the hunter was in wait for game beside a water- 
hole and show that often love of Nature superseded the instincts 
of the collector of big-game trophies. The tales came to me in 
bits and pieces, but every one has been amplified and placed in 
its proper setting by the never-failing patience of Shrike in relating 
over and over the how, the when, the where of each incident so 
vividly that I might have shared his experience. 

War came with disastrous consequences, which took away for 
ever the possibility of renewing such adventures, but in recalling 
these stories for me, Shrike has lived over again without bitterness 
the happiest days of his life. 


HLENGALAND. 


The winter months of 1908 and 1910, Shrike spent in Hlenga- 
land, part of Portuguese East Africa, bordering on Mashonaland. 

On the north this vast plain was bounded by the Limpopo and 
on the south by the Great Sabi River. Game was not abundant, 
but elephant, lion, sable, kudu, inyala, etc., were found there. 

This country, roughly sixty miles wide and one hundred and 
fifty in extent, was then thinly populated by a rather low and 
cowardly class of native, Mhlengu. At one time, they had been 
all but wiped out by the Shangaans. The remnant, about a thou- 
sand all told, inhabited dwellings in thick elephant bush often as 
distant as ten to fifteen miles from water, and the same approaching 
game path was never used twice so that human footprints would 
be quickly obliterated by the tracks of animals and would not 
betray the way to kraals, These natives lived like animals on 
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wild fruits, bulbs and game which they were clever in tracking, 
and they devoured with equal impartiality rats, iguanas, monkeys, 
tortoises, wild cats, birds and pythons. 

Only in winter were licences to shoot issued. Besides, in the 
hot rainy season, Hlengaland was cut off; roads leading there 
were impassable, in some places were mere bogs, and the swollen 
rivers had no fords left. 

Natives told my friend that between the hours of 9 a.m. and 
4 p.m. from October to March, the heat was too great even for 
them to be about and in this resulting natural forcing-house the 
scrub became impenetrable and hunting impossible. 

In those days when there were no railways, no bridges across 

rivers, and roads were very sketchy, Shrike, travelling by donkey- 
wagon, took two months to reach the hunting-grounds from his 
home in the Low Country of the Eastern Transvaal, a distance of 
fifty to sixty miles as the crow flies. 
_ In the winter months (June, July and August) this plain pre- 
sented on the whole a dried-up appearance, but was in no way 
monotonous, although most of the river-beds, twenty to thirty miles 
apart, were dry, having emptied themselves on the flats sixty miles 
farther down to form enormous lakes, inhabited by millions of 
waterfowl and many schools of hippo. Water overflowed from 
these lakes and ran into the Great Sabi River and into the Limpopo 
a few miles above the sea. 

Most of the river channels carried water only for a few weeks 
in the height of the rainy season ; in the dry winter weather they 
were broad sandy expanses, flat and many of them almost level 
with the surrounding country. Their sands, ribbed by the winter 
winds and patterned by the pads, the hoofs, and the claws of the 
wild things of the forest, whose highways lay there, were dotted with 
clumps of reeds indicating the presence of subsoil water or sur- 
rounding muddy pools, which stank of elephant droppings and 
urine. 

At places fringing the river-beds were belts of vegetation inter- 
spersed with scattered mahogany-trees in full leaf, whose trunks 
were as much as six feet in diameter and eighty feet in height and 
whose foliage was so profuse and of so dark a green that distantly 
the trees appeared black as ink blots on the landscape. Near 
rivers and scattered throughout the plain were patches, one hundred 
to five hundred yards square, of ’msimbeti, ironwood-trees com- 
posing a thick natural forest so closely set that the tree-trunks, 
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covered in a black tough bark, passed straight up to a height of 
thirty feet or more in search of the light and air necessary to their 
existence. Their almost round leaves, dull green on the upper 
surface and of a white cottony appearance on the under side, 
formed so effectual a screen from the steady sunglare that within 
these pleasant seclusions it was almost dark and the air delightfully 
cool. Beneath the trees the ground was softly carpeted with layers 
of fallen leaves and there no other vegetation grew, for all the 
sustenance in the soil was used up by the trees themselves. 

In this forest it was easy going for a man, and buck could thread 
a way swiftly amongst the trees, leaving only faint tracks and their 
droppings on the leaf-mould where they passed, but amidst the 


closely-set. trunks the path of an elephant in flight from natives . 


armed with bows and poisoned arrows (four of which, well planted, 
meant death to him) was easily recognizable by the havoc left in 
his wake, for he rushed with raised head and tusks uplifted in 
readiness to bump over trees that impeded his progress. 

Elephants were not partial to this type of difficult country. 
The thick scrub, with which the plain abounded, was much more 
to their liking, for in it they could take refuge from pursuit, where 
man needed extraordinary qualities of courage and endurance to 
follow them. 

Some of this bush was made up of tough deciduous trees, leafless 
in winter, mixed with taller leafy trees, the whole smothered and 
tied together by a smooth-barked evergreen creeper, whose stems 
numbered as many as fifty to eighty. As thick as a man’s arm, they 
reached to a height of fifteen feet and easily extended over an 
area of sixty yards. Along the ground and interlocking to a height 
of six to twelve feet with this tangle, a thorny vine spread almost 
invisible meshes. Where these vines were very dense, the hunter 
had to crawl, worming his way through the scrub or, in order to 
avoid this thicket, had to make detours the long day, going in a 
series of ‘S’ bends for ten miles to reach a point two miles off. 
Crawling on the ground in this stuff, Shrike came so close to 
elephants that he might have touched their legs with his gun, 
but seeing only two feet of lower leg he could aim at no vital spot. 

Even more appalling than this scrub was the hlahla or true 
elephant bush, a mixture of sweet rich buffalo grass six feet high, 
of tall shrubs with as many as sixty shoots starting from the ground, 
extending fourteen feet above the grass in enormous bushes, and 
of thorny vines tying and twisting all this vegetation into an all 
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but impenetrable mass through which the hunter had the utmost 
difficulty in picking a way and that only by following the tracks 
made in it by such big game as eland, elephant or buffalo. 

As the elephants bolted through this scrub, they dragged the 
thorny vines with them until at last the vines broke under the 
strain, flew back and interlocked at the height of a man’s face and 
chest, making a veritable barbed-wire entanglement. 

Many times, Shrike went hundreds of yards on his knees in this 
awful stuff—a nightmare thicket, where no man could live for a 
moment if an elephant were to charge him, for, in it, it would 
be utterly impossible to get out of the way of an angry beast. 

Here and there adjoining this terrible and baffling bush were 
sudden expanses of open country dotted with solitary mahogany- 
trees and fringed with a few ’msimbetiand other tall trees or stretches 
of ’mhlabas, unfertile patches of a mile or so with a clay subsoil 
destitute of any vegetation except a sparse and wiry grass so sere 
and yellow that only the white ants would eat it. A hunter could 
pick out any animal within his range of vision in these empty 
spaces and naturally game avoided them ; the wild creatures were 
wary, for all their lives natives had hunted them. 

In sharp contrast to these almost desert lands, mile upon mile of 
bush was grown over by a tough deciduous tree of the mimosa 
family, fifty feet high, whose bare branches supported a parasitic 
network of fine creepers, like strands of yellow-green lichen, so 
delicately lovely that one might have been in a fairyland inhabited 
by the little people of the forest. This exquisite drapery festooned 
the trees and trailed to the ground in flimsy ropes, thick as a man’s 
arm but so light in weight that they tossed and swayed in the 
least breath of wind. For all their frail loveliness, these streamers 
gradually killed the trees and in these winter months they were so 
inflammable that, if carelessly set alight, fire like a sheet of burning 
celluloid suddenly flamed through the forest. 

In most of this winter land the ground was covered by fine loose 
sand ; walking was heavy for the hunter; the landscape was flat 
with no rising ground ; and in the forest, or in the open near rivers 
where one could only see bush ahead and sky above, there were no 
landmarks for a guide. Game was wild and elephant were especi- 
ally difficult to locate, for the trunks of most of the trees toned in 
with the colour of an elephant’s hide. Having a corky-barked 
trunk of bright yellow, one tree alone in all this stretch of country 
was distinctive. Fever-trees, bearing vivid feathery foliage, whose 
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trunks were smothered in a sickly yellow-green dust, were nowhere 
found except along the banks of the two permanent rivers, the Great 
Sabi and the Limpopo. Mingled with an odd one or an occasional 
patch of baobab, these trees grew in thousands on the river-banks, 

Hlengaland had plenty of food for game. In spring and in 
summer came fresh sweet grass for the grazers and new foliage for 
the browsers. With the first rains, the mahogany-trees flowered 
and shed heaps of pale-green pea-blossoms, delectable morsels for 
duiker and impala and, later on, almost every one of the creepers 
and shrubs produced edible fruits or seedpods. The commonest 
fruit was that of the rubber vine, of a deep orange colour with 
pinhead spots of white, sweet to eat, with a slightly acid flavour, a 
favourite food of elephants which did much damage in the forest, 
dragging the fruit within reach. Red and green grapes; pimbis, 
which studded the stems of trees by the river ; pear-like fruit on a 
sort of half-shrub, half-creeper ; masalas, the wild orange, beloved 
of eland, kudu, pig, and especially elephant—and a score of other 
fruits abounded in the rainy season, when water, collecting in every 
depression of the soil, was plentiful. 

In winter there was food, but the forest creatures had to work 
for it, especially elephants, which required an enormous diet to 
support their huge bulk. After careful inspection to discover from 
which side it would be most convenient to work, they knocked 
down trees to feed on the roots; they dug up bulbs to eke out 
their meal of leaves and buffalo grass, which in shady spots re- 
mained green throughout the year; and they devoured the sweet 
bark of ’msipani and other trees. 

In the cool weather when water was scarce, elephant, kudu, 
inyala, pigs and baboons found liquid in a succulent fibrous aloe, 
which grew in plenty all over the plain. Bruised and squeezed, the 
tough leaves, about fifteen inches long, produced nearly a cupful of 
fluid of a greenish hue and a sickly taste. The wild things also dug 
up huge white bulbs yielding good water and these natives relied 
on finding when far from water. But only the forest animals or an 
expert man could trace them, for the sole evidence of their presence 
was a very fine creeping cord, which clung to trees of its own colour. 

At intervals in this wilderness were hollows in the ground, which 
held water throughout the dry season. There the forest dwellers 
satisfied their thirst. Round these ‘ pans,’ ’msimbetiand mahogany- 
trees were seen with the bark worn off and the wood highly polished 
where generations of elephant had rubbed their bodies; along the 
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rims of the pools were huge pits where the feet of elephant had 
sunk or where their great bodies had wallowed and, near by, trees 
were knocked over and used by these animals to scrape off the dirt 
from this mud-bath. Mud was spattered on trees as high as twelve 
feet up, where elephant had wiped their trunks, and mopani-trees 
growing in the clearings beside the pans passed between the legs 
of elephant as they went by and pounds of mud were scraped off 
on the trees, which remained in a semi-horizontal position weighted 
down by the dirt left upon them. 

The pans were green with the grass which grew over them— 
a bright verdure shot through with gleams from the almost hidden 
water. At dawn and at sunset they were thronged by birds in 
thousands, of every variety, the clamour of whose calls was deafen- 
ing like the swelling of a huge orchestra playing the wild music of 
savages. In these airy vibrations, the piercing cries of parrots 
circling round before they settled to drink, the deep musical boom- 
ing of ground hornbills and the delightful choruses of multitudes of 
crested guinea-fowl could be heard. When the birds rose in masses, 
the concentrated whirring of their wings caused a violence of sound 
and motion like the passing of a vast gale of wind. 

Such was Hlengaland in these winter months when Shrike, my 
friend, hunted there—a land having the unwearied charm of 
diversity and unexpected contrasts—cool twilights of ’msimbeti 
forest and scorching heat of ’mlabas ; dry river-beds and the fresh 
green of water-pans ; open spaces and baffling bewildering bush— 
a land fertilized only by the silent fall of leaves, the laying-low of 
grass in winter and the droppings of game and vermin and all the 
little creatures whose tiny runways penetrated the thick bush; a 
land never tilled except by animals in search of roots, bulbs, or 
larvee and by the burrowings of insects and rodents. 


In this land, one winter’s day, Shrike went in the direction of a 
forest pool where many wild creatures sought water after sunset. 
For miles around this water-hole, all water had dried up and stretches 
of country, thirty miles wide, were found without a drop of moisture. 
This water-hole was one of the last remaining in a vast area, where 
rivers of running water were seventy-five miles away. In a rocky 
fastness, the pool lay deep and cool. 

No game came near by day, for the wild creatures knew by 
hard experience that by day they were an easier target for natives 
with guns and bows and arrows. All the long hot day the pool 
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was quiet and undisturbed save when a frog in the secret shade of 
a hole in the bank croaked furtively; or when a fish, sending 
circling ripples to mingle with the tiny hurrying wavelets of the 
water-beetles, scurrying unceasingly to and fro in the farthest 
corner, flashed up from the depths to snatch an insect skimming 
over the surface of the-water ; or when a bird came to drink leaving 
the criss-cross pattern of its feet among the myriad indentations 
made by the hoofs and pads of the wild creatures on the sandy 
bank which stretched along the edge of the water on its western 
rim ; or when a heron settled there to fish silently and patiently. 

The long narrow expanse of shelving sand passed away north- 
wards into an open valley clear of forest and trees. Here the sand 
stretched on and on in a dusty path, hedged in by dense scrub of 
thorn and vine and stunted trees and trodden out by the forest 
creatures in the high tambuti grass, which drooped its heavy heads, 
glowing saffron and gold and rose in the sunshine and darkening 
to deep blue and. brown in the shadows. Through the grass nar- 
rower and less distinct paths radiated from the main highway. 

On the eastern side of the pool rose a sheer rocky wall, topped 
by overhanging trees now bursting into leaf, for, although no rain 
had fallen and the heat had been cruel for days, spring was in the 
air. Obeying the season’s impulse, in a tiny fissure of the rock, a 
fern pushed out a few tightly curled fronds amongst its withered 
leaves and high in the fork of a tree the soft almond green spears 
of an orchid gently drooped. This wall of rock and the over- 
hanging branches of the trees shaded the pool on the eastern side 
so that the sun’s rays only reached the water for an hour or two 
before sunset. 

Before the day had yet gone Shrike found an unobserved place 
of concealment in a tree, from which the water-hole and the approach- 
ing game-path were distinctly seen. 

The moon was at its full and as soon as the sun had set the 
forest dwellers were on the move towards the water, approaching 
the pool from the north down the valley. Frogs began to croak, 
first one then another, like stringed instruments tuning up, until 
presently the whole air was filled with their noisy clamour. Their 
love-songs swelled out and then were hushed as if controlled by the 
phantom conductor of an orchestra whilst the little creatures sat 
round the edge of the pool with throats blown out like almost 
transparent balloons. Presently their singing died away and the 
silence was profound and sad ; then tiny rustling movements were 
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heard in the bush alternately sounding near at hand then passing 
away into silence broken by a few tentative murmurs from the 
frogs. These furtive skirmishings in the bush heralded the approach 
of the first arrivals at the pool, a troop of twenty-seven eland, old 
and young, and were heard for more than an hour before the animals 
came in sight. At last, after several false alarms and resulting 
stampedes, led by an old cow they came to drink, but only for a 
few minutes, not for a moment relaxing the vigilance of eyes and 
ears and delicately quivering nostrils on the alert for those dangers 
which lurked near water-holes from man with his hunting-dogs 
and destructive weapons, and from the great cats of the forest. 

The herd was clearly seen on the white sand; great gentle- 
eyed cows of a fawn colour faintly striped in white, sheltering 
their long-legged calves, drank beside heavily built thick-necked 
bulls with clumps of dark hair and stout twisted horns on their 
foreheads. Those quiet harmless beasts with hanging dewlaps — 
were far from ungainly, having a certain staid grace in their move- 
ments. They quenched their thirst quickly and hurried away, 
swallowed up almost imperceptibly like shadows in the forest. 

At once the frogs took up their song until they were silenced 
by an insistent chattering heard at a distance of two hundred yards, 
This murmur of peculiar whisperings mingled with defiant guttural 
chuckles came nearer, and a strange solitary figure appeared on the 
beaten way. This was ratel, the honey-bear, in his hooded mantle 
of grey fur, divided from the black of his underbody and legs by 
a white line. The squat little beast on sturdy bowed forelegs 
armed with long claws which he used to dig out grubs, and his 
favourite delicacy from the nests of wild bees, chattered without 
cease as he neared the water as if challenging the whole world. 
‘I'm coming. I’m coming,’ he threatened. ‘Get out of my way, 
for trouble is in store for anyone who holds me up.’ His head was 
held low, but he carried his tail in jaunty defiance, for he knew 
that, although he was only a little fellow, his teeth could grip and 
hold tenaciously so that the great cats of the forest were chary of 
attacking him and that his loose tough skin protected him from 
their teeth and claws. 

For all that there may have been a tiny note of desperate 
bravado in his voice to reassure himself. Perhaps he knew that a 
bullet with deadly aim could strike to his fast-beating heart, stilling 
swiftly and for ever its high courage ; such dangers lie near scarce 
water-holes for the wild things of the forest. 
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Thus noisily keeping up a brave show but never faltering in 
his quiet steady pace, the honey-badger reached the water and 
drank 


Distantly jackals barked, elephant trumpeted and hyanas 
uttered blood-curdling shrieks, but he drank his fill with no apparent 
interest in these far-off disturbances. - Leisurely he licked the water- 
drops from his lips, disdaining to hurry and glancing here and 
there with his bright eyes sparkling like beads in his black face. 
If a small ghost of fear were in his heart, he scorned to show it, and, 
talking to himself all the way, he departed without unseemly 
haste, vanishing on one of the smaller paths in the high tambuti 
grass, silvered in the moonshine and gently swaying in the night 
breeze from the south. 

Once more the frogs took up their lay and on the sand a pair of 
nightjars, in dark mottled plumage flecked with white, sported 
joyously, rushing up through the air to feed upon the insects which 
flitted above the water. The happy play of the nightjars gave the 
frogs no uneasiness ; the raucous chantings proceeded until other 
sounds hushed their song, whereupon the nightjars flew up into a 
tree to sit lengthwise on a branch, the male bird uttering clear 
whirring notes. 

Announced by apprehensive blowings and sniffings, the dark 
shapes of buffalo neared the water. The foreheads of the males 
were crowned by rough massive horns, which spread into curved 
pointed weapons, beneath which drooped shaggy ears. Wrinkling 
up their nostrils as if they depended more on their sense of smell 
than on eyes and ears to warn them of danger, they sniffed the air, 
but the little breeze from the south did not betray to them the 
hidden watcher in the tree and they went slowly and fearlessly to 
the water, drank thirstily, lumbered off unhurriedly like oxen, and 
again the pool was left to the happy diversions of the nightjars and 
the frogs. 

When the moon was high in the sky, a noise from the north, 
terrible and unearthly, troubled the night and wild trumpetings 
increased in volume as a herd of elephant, cows and young, came to 
drink. They stood out distinctly from the white sand, drinking and 
drinking as if they would never be satisfied, for to reach this water 
they had trudged many miles. Drawing the water up into their 
trunks, they bent the trunks round and discharged them into their 
throats. 

As they drank a solitary bull elephant came towards the water, 
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but when he was yet a little way off, the cows and young got his 
wind and, instinctively and with one accord recognizing an intruder 
not of their herd, raised an outcry of shrieks and trumpetings. 
The lonely bull, probably cast out from his own troop because of 
old age, stood listening for a few moments, thought better of it, 
and retraced his steps into the bush. Whereupon the company of 
eleven cows and six half-grown beasts quenched their thirst and 
refreshed their tired bodies by squirting gallons of water over them. 

With the party were two little ones not more than a month old. 
Wild and nervous, after touching the water with the tips of their 
trunks, they tried to shun it, but the mothers placed themselves 


between the babies and the water and gently shepherded them 


back to the edge of the pool, where they syringed the little creatures 
with cool water, pausing now and then to caress them by gently 
rubbing the tips of their trunks over the small bodies. At the 
first deluge the babies, gasping and protesting, attempted to escape, 
but were promptly and gently forced to return to the water. 
Presently the troop bull, a huge tusker, came into view out of the 
scrub and was the last to leave the water. First he drank, then he 
cooled himself as the others had done. His ablutions over, he 
followed his family into the bush and the frogs began their chant- 
ings, proclaiming that the coast was clear, whereupon the lonely 
bull elephant returned to the water to drink. At the first sound 
of his footfalls the frogs were silent, for throughout the night the 
slightest movement in the bush quietened them, but when he had 
gone the air was filled with their unwearied ecstasy and on the 
white sand the nightjars played, these songs and gambollings only 
ceasing when an enormous herd of sable and zebra came down the 
trodden path, the dust from their hoofs rising on the air and drifting 
behind them in misty veils, which the moon turned to gold. 
Line upon line, crowded along the edge of the pool, they drank. 
The sable bulls stood out magnificently among the smaller cows ; 
the dark roughness of their backs and heads, adorned with horns 
curving backwards in a tremendous sweep, contrasted with their 
white bellies and their elegant shape and proud bearing were set 
off by the sturdy zebra, which resembled fat gaily-painted ponies. 
As the moonlight fell upon the water, the sky was lightening 
in the east and, arriving hastily at the pool, a troop of roan antelope, 
built on a less grand scale than the sable, appeared. Quickly they 
drank and disappeared, for they had tarried overlong at their 
feeding-ground and day was near and full of danger. 
VOL, LXXIV.—No, 444, N.S. 44 
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When the young morning stretched out sleepy rosy fingers to the 
pale moon, obeying the call of dawn, four thick-necked plover, 
roused from sleep, drank and stretched wings and legs on the sand. 
Shrike was well content with this night-long pageant of thirsty 
beasts, but with childish reluctance Nature spreading this bountiful 
feast had kept the choicest morsel for the last. 

’ At that moment of enchantment, when day lingered in her 
coming and night tarried in her going, when the earth was hushed 
and the air mysterious with the secret translucent glow of a pearl, 
soundlessly on dainty hoofs came a herd of rare and beautiful inyala, 
rams and ewesand young. The rams, standing aside from the water 
until the ewes and young had satisfied their thirst, had great lyre- 
shaped horns, dark shaggy hair round their necks running along in 
dewlaps to form little goatbeards and greyish brown bodies with 
some white markings. The ewes were hornless, but in colour and 
markings more lovely than the males. Their hides were of an 
intense fawn colour glowing almost with an orange tinge, and a black 
line, the width of half an inch, ran along their backs between the ears 
to the root of the tail. From this line eleven white stripes radiated 
across the barrel, some of them so long that they merged into the 
whiteness of the belly, matching in colour the markings of the face. 

This herd of lovely creatures came so quickly and went so 
silently, they might have been but a beautiful morning dream 
ending this memorable night of enchantment ; day with its urgent 
call for increased wariness was here: there were no more furtive 
journeyings to the water. Birds came carelessly to drink and 
chirped and sang around the pool, which lay so still in its rocky 
fastness. A dragon-fly in bravery of scarlet body, iridescent wings 
and jewelled eyes skimmed over the water and the only sign of the 
night’s turmoil was the recent and varied spoor of the forest creatures, 
which had lately come to drink. 


It is generally believed that an elephant always drinks by 
drawing water up in his trunk, placing the tip of his trunk in the 
mouth and then discharging the water into the mouth and throat. 

Shrike satisfied himself that this is not invariably the case by the 
following experience on the Galuzi River, proving that, cleverly 
adapting themselves to circumstances, these intelligent animals 
have other methods of satisfying their thirst when necessity demands. 

Many of the water-holes described here were met with in the 
course of a day’s march. 
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On this occasion winter was almost ended ; the sun blazed in a 
cloudless sky ; the winds were languid as if they bore a sickness— 
the presage of the summer rains. Mile after mile of the Galuzi 
river-bed stretched in white sand, from which the hot air drifted 
up in shimmering waves. The tops of the thick hlahla scrub, like 
a forest of bamboo, moved with a listless rustle above the withered 
buffalo grass, which here and there for six feet up crowded the 
undergrowth. In all the river-bed no water-pool where the wild 
things might drink was left, for winter had been long and rainless. 
The nearest river of good water was seventy-five miles off and the 
only pools were in river-beds twenty-five and fifty miles distant. 
Some of these pools had been poisoned by natives so that the fish 
in them might die and, floating to the surface, might be readily 
secured for food. The water in the remaining pools stank with the 
noxious odour of green ’mquaqua fruits. From this fruit in its 


green state the natives made a sortof meal. Whenunripe’mquaqua ~ 


fruits contain a harmful amount of nux vomica, and to extract the 
poison and render the green fruit fit for food, the natives had soaked 
it in the pools for three or four days, the stinking water was un- 
drinkable and the beasts had to go far in search of sweet water. 

At one spot in the dry bed of the Galuzi, a dark stain of moisture, 
below which water was held up by a substratum of rock, showed 
on the staring sand. Shrike had marched all through the hot 
afternoon and when evening came, well hidden by foliage he took 
up his watch in a tree down-wind from this spot. Evening brought 
little respite from day’s glaring heat, the moon, just past the full, 
came over the horizon yellow as a ripe orange, its brightness as it 
rose turning the white sand to gold. 

An hour and a half after the moon had risen, the wind was no 
more than a gentle breath and the air was so quiet that the soft 
crunch-crunch of an elephant’s feet could be heard before he came 
round the bend of the river. A dark shape cut out with accurate 
precision in the still radiance, his shadow making a great blot on the 
sand and spreading to the bank, he approached slowly and fear- 
fully. Within a few feet of the patch of wet sand he paused, 
abruptly turned about and disappeared with nervous haste in the 
hlahla for the tiny vagrant wind must have brought to him a faint 
whiff from the footprints of natives, who had crossed the river 
eight hours before. He could not have sensed the presence of the 
hidden watcher in the tree farther down-wind. 

Presently another bull elephant appeared. Within fifty yards 
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of the secret water, he stood still, setting his enormous ears at 
right-angles to his body like fantastic sails of some strange craft, 

Without a movement, he stood listening attentively to trum- 
petings full of misgiving and suspicion, which came from another 
elephant approaching from the other direction. The wind brought to 
the latter the scent of a human being and by these anxious insistent 
noises, he tried to warn his friend of the unseen danger in the tree, 

The warnings at last became so emphatic and persistent that, 
as if weary with disappointment, the elephant, close to the longed- 
for water, turned unwillingly away into the sheltering scrub. 

When midnight came and, high in the sky, the moon now turned 
the sand to silver, thus perfectly showing up every movement on 
the river-bed, two elephants reached the high banks of the river, 
So steep was the slope of the bank that they could not walk down. 
Placing their hind feet well under their bellies, they propelled 
themselves forward by their scrambling forefeet, dragging their 
hind legs in the ground like brakes and tearing deep uneven furrows 
behind them. 

Thus they reached the river-bed and went fearlessly and without 
hesitation towards the moisture. At once the bigger animal began 
to scrape away the sand with a forefoot, digging for at least two feet. 
Then he forced his trunk into the hole, boring with it and pushing 
it farther and farther down until he came to the water in the rocky 
basin. Contracting his trunk so that it would clear the hole with- 
out breaking down the sides and without loosening sand to fill up 
the cavity, with the utmost care he gently withdrew it. The well 
thus made was about six to nine inches in diameter. Around the 
hole the elephant proceeded to spray water to prevent dry sand 
falling back and blocking it up. He worked steadily on, alternately 
forcing his trunk more and more deeply into the hole and carefully 
moistening the sand, until he came to plenteous sweet cool water, 
when he firmed the sand round his trunk and, sinking on his bent 
forelegs, kneeled to drink by sucking up the water through his trunk. 

Whilst he was thus employed, the smaller and younger animal 
kept watch in the river-bed, to and fro like a sentry on the beat, 
pausing now and then to listen with his ears at right-angles to his 
body, rolling the edges of his enormous ears round until they 
resembled rubber tyres and formed a concavity to catch the slightest 
sound, like a deaf man cupping his ear with his hand, then, with 
a resounding slap, the great ears folded back against his body and 
the march up and down began again. 
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All at once the elephant, which had formerly sent out warnings 
and doubtless was waiting to drink when the coast was clear, 
recommenced those peculiar alarmed trumpetings, now endeavouring 
to put the drinker and his friend on the alert. The sentry stopped 
his march to listen, lifted his head and yawned prodigiously, then 
unconcernedly he stretched his hind legs one after the other as cattle 
do when they get up in the morning, to the silent amusement of 
the watcher in the tree, for the great stern looked like the back 
view of some old man in a particularly ancient and baggy pair 
of trousers. 

Meanwhile, for a quarter of an hour without intermission, the 
drinker had been satisfying his thirst. Not once did he withdraw 
his trunk to permit of the blocking of the hole with sand. 

But the warning noises became more and more impatiently 
insistent, demanding urgent attention. The sentry extended his 


trunk, moved it about, delicately feeling the air with its sensitive 


tip, and took a few paces down the river-bed and across the wind. 
At last the taint of some secret danger came to him, from his trunk 
issued a short blowing sound like the escape of steam from a valve, 
he swung round and disappeared round the bend of the river. 

At this compelling warning like the sound of a thousand sighs, 
the kneeling elephant immediately rose up and followed his mate, 
their soft light footfalls crunching in the sand. 

They passed away to search for food which at that season con- 
sisted of the dried-up fruits of ’mquaqua-trees, bark stripped from 
roots torn up in the soil and the young leaves of the mahogany- 
trees, whose branches they seized in their mouths, denuding them 
of their foliage, which in great bundles they stuffed into their 
mouths. Food they must have to support their vast bulk; they 
could go without water for three or four days and they had watered 
the night before at the river-bed twenty-five miles off, where they 
had found a sweet underground supply near one of the poisoned 
pools, whose water, although unfit to drink, they had squirted over 
their bodies in a cooling shower. 

A short time after they had gone, a lion and a lioness passed 
down the Galuzi in search of water and it was found in the morning 
that they had drunk half a mile lower down, where an antbear had 
dug a hole in the river-bank. A little water had collected in the 
bottom of the hole and there warthogs had also drunk, but the 
supply was limited and not fresh, therefore elephants avoided it. 

Later that night, a tiny form came warily along the dry Galuzi 
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—it was so small it made no sound, so small it seemed but a little 
formless shadow or a leaf moved by the soft wind on the shining 
sand. Nosing and circling round the elephant’s hole it wavered 
back and forth, then with feet and sharp claws it dug a roadway 
to the water-level and drank. Some of the sand, which the field- 
mouse loosened, slid back into the hole. Elephant shrews and 
other little creatures came to drink and at dawn thirsty birds 
and ground squirrels refreshed themselves. Their feet pushed more 
and more sand into the hole, until very soon there was only an 
expanse of white sand stained darkly with moisture from the secret 
water. 


In the dry season, for twenty miles the Gwanetsi River lay flat 
and arid between high banks—a desolation of hot sand, ribbed here 
and there by winter winds, which with sudden violence searched 
through the bush, sweeping along the channel and blotting out 
the tracks of the wild creatures, which came to look for water. 
All these tracks passed on into a sheltered creek, which joined 
the river-bed. Amongst the tracks was the spoor of inyala, induc- 
ing Shrike one morning to follow them up. The prints of pads and 
hoofs led him to a depression in the ground, which the violence of 
the summer rains, four months previously, had hollowed out and 
filled with water not yet dried out. 

The shelving pool was fifteen feet across, at no point more 
than two feet deep, and its waters were obscured by the mud, 
which the torrential rains had carried into it and which was kept 
constantly stirred up by the movements of fish, crabs, water tor- 
toises, frogs and all the tiny creatures existing in shallow water. 

From the fresh spoor it was evident that earlier that day inyala 
had watered there, but now the bush was almost soundless, except 
for the occasional noisy vibrations of an insect’s wings or an alarmed 
twitter and a rustle of leaves as with amazing swiftness and dexterity 
a sparrow-hawk flitted on a tireless hunt through the bush. In 
the quiet pool the drooping branches of a dense tree were reflected. 

Shrike found a pleasant ambush from which he could observe 
the pool and its approaches and sat down to rest. 

Whilst he waited there, the morning sun shone more and more 
fiercely and, in search of moisture to drink and coolness for their 
feet, butterflies settled in the damp mud fringing the pool. At 
first, with wings folded erectly on their bodies, they looked like a 
fairy fishing fleet with sails of gold, blue, white, and amber set to 
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the breeze, but presently they came in such numbers that the pool 
was rimmed with them a foot wide, like a vast mirror set in a frame 
of rainbow mosaic. 

Presently, but lately arrived from his northern breeding-ground, 
from which the first breath of early frost had driven him, a sand- 
piper came into view pursuing a solitary search for grubs and 
crabs along the creek and soon discovered the butterflies round the 
pool—a table spread bounteously for him in these days of hard 
searching for scarce food. 

He approached this providential banquet with what seemed 
to Shrike unnecessary circumspection. Alighting knee-deep in the 
water, he caught a butterfly almost furtively and with lightning 
rapidity. Deftly nipping off the insect’s wings, he swallowed the 
rest of it, but all the time he remained so far in the water that, 
with a swift stroke and by craning his neck, he could no more 


than reach his prey. In this way he worked round the pool and 


at last came directly under the overhanging branches of the tree, 
fifteen feet above the water. 

In a flash quicker than thought, the waiting sparrow-hawk 
dropped on him and was off. Hawk and sandpiper had vanished ; 
a few butterflies, disturbed by the hawk’s rushing flight, wavered 
up from the edge of the pool and sank again to the inviting coolness 
of the mud. The water appeared to be destitute of any living 
creature; only the pictured image of the tree was blurred and 
wrinkled by surface ripples caused by the late disturbance, and 
Shrike was left to grieve over the end of the game little bird. 

But before the ripples had spread to the farther rim of the pool, 
a tiny head appeared from the depths and shaking the water from his 
eyes, the sandpiper (for it was he) searched anxiously round, whilst 
the heart of Shrike lightened at this happy issue of the adventure. 

Apparently satisfied, the sandpiper swam to the edge of the water 
and stepped ashore. With a couple of vigorous shakes his wings 
were dry and he flew off. His plaintive ‘ cheep-cheep ’ fell gently 
eloquent on the stillness like sighs of relief, for gambling on his 
capacity for swimming and diving, his daring venture under those 
watchful eyes had nearly cost him his life. 

Now the bush was again hushed and the quiet pool a mirror set 
in its frame of living mosaic, and presently inyala, for which Shrike was 
in wait, came to drink. They drank with no sense of danger and 
Shrike was so filled with blessed relief at the escape of the sandpiper 
that no shot was fired to shatter the serenity of the lovely creatures. 
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EPSOM’S ATTIC SALT. 
BY JOHN MORRIS & ERIC PARTRIDGE. 
CHARACTERS. 


Gus GaBRIEL, a bookmaker, not noticeably archangelic. 

‘Farry’ Smitu (alias ‘ Nancy’), his clerk. (Mr. Fairy Nancy 
Smith stands revealed as his fellows see him.) 

‘Fat’ his signaller.1 (Fat’s other nickname ‘ Weedy’ 
provides a better thumbnail sketch. ‘Fat’ is an evidence of 
his compeers’ gift for irony.) 

‘ Kip,’ a water boy.? 

A a policeman. 

A Suark,‘ a professional punter. 

A SreaMer,® an ordinary punter. 

Scene.—Epsom Race-course. June 1: any recent year. 

Trme.—2.30 p.m.—The Derby is run at three o'clock. 


Gus (to the public at large). Pick where you like ; I don’t care. 
Shoot it in: shoot itin! It won’t grow in your pockets, my lads. 
The jolly old favourite at two to one before he’s a lot less. 

Fat (with frantic gesticulation). Finith to fere!* Finith to 
fere ! 

Gus. Evens on the field 7—what did I tell you? Bet levels, 
you devils! Shoot it in! Shoot it in! 

SHark. Cow’s calf*® on Fish.® 

Gus (interpreting to Farry). Three halves!® on Physic.® 
Number 433. 


1In racing slang, a ticlac man, occasionally a tictac. 
2 A boy who goes from bookie to bookie withe a pail of water in which the bookies 
dip the sponges used to rub off chalked odds from their betting-boards. 


). 
“More generally, a racing ‘ knowing one’; alternatively known as a squib. 
5 Literally, a ‘mug’: steamer is the modification of rhyming slang ‘ steam- 
tug’ ; compare the way in which babbling brook, rhyming slang for a cook, became 
babbler. 


¢ Odds now five to four. (Finith from German fiinf, five ; fere merely a corrup- 
tion of four.) 
is now half: shillings. 
® Cow’s calf, r or ten 
® Race-course sheave pronunciations of the name of the racehorse Psyche. 
10 Ten shillings to win thirty. Ticket No. 433. 


*From flat foot. Alternatively known as a grass (indelicate rhyming — 
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Sreamer. Three tossaroons! each way? on Treacle Tart. 

Gus (to Farry). Treacle Tart : seven and six at fours to win ; 
evens a place. No. 434. 

Fat (in a hoarse stage whisper). Scrub * Treacle Tart! A bice 
and a half‘ isthe best. 

Gus (incredulously). Come orf it. 

Fat (waving as if demented). Scrubit! You'll do your dough.® 
Treacle Tart’s a springer.® It’s deuces;? it’s exes to fere.® 

Gus (altering his board). Too late will be the cry. Shoot it in! 
If you haven’t got any dough, leave your name and address and 
we'll burgle your house to-night. We're bookmakers by day and 
burglars by night. Shoot it in! Shoot it in! ® 

Suark. A nicker?® on the fav’rite; a caser!! on Treacle Tart 
and a—(winking)—pony in white 1* on Physic. 

Farry (who has not seen the wink). Physic’s our bogey,!* Gus. 

Gus. On top,!* you fool! The pony in white’s on top. 
_ Kip. Sponge! Where’s yer sponge? ‘ere! The fav’rite’s on 
the ribs }5—stand on me fer that. 


Fat (agitatedly). "Ear that, Gus ? 
Kip (pleasurably). ’E’ll finish like a crab1*—stand on me fer that. 


1 Tossaroon is either an argotic disguise for half a crown or a Cockney perversion 
of madza caroon, Lingua Franca for half a crown. Three tossaroons : seven and six. 

2 Two bets, each of seven and sixpence. If Treacle Tart win, punter draws 
thirty shillings for his win and seven and sixpence (evens) for his place money, 
us his original stakes—two twelve shillings andsixpenceinall. If Treacle 

art be second or third, punter has his fifteen shillings stake money returned to 
Lg 7 neither winning nor losing. If Treacle Tart be unplaced, punter loses 

* Rub out the previous odds of four to one. 

‘The best offer from the grandstand is now two-and-a-half to one. Bice is 
from French bis, twice. 

5 Lose all your money. (General Jow, rather than specifically racing, slang.) 

6A ‘dark’ horse that has been ‘ sprung ’—i.e. which has not been backed 
until the race is almost due to be run, with the result that its odds shorten suddenly : 
bookies rely upon their tictac men to save them from pouncing sharks. 

7 Odds of two to one. 

8 Odds of six to four. (Hxes, modified back-slang for six or sixes.) 

® Many racegoers will have met the original from whom 10 per cent. of Gus is 
brrowe and will recognise the above as a word-for-word transcription of his 

10Qne pound. Nicker, common in thieves’ slang, is to be found in that remark- 
able book Shades of the Prison House, 1932. 

"Five shillings. Direct from Yiddish. 

12 4 pony is ordinary sporting slang for twenty-five pounds. A pony in white 
is racing slang for twenty-five shillings. 

13 The worst horse to win—from the bookmaker’s point of view. 

14 4 bet ‘on top’ is a bet made bya pal of the bookmaker pour encourager les 
autres, The clerk puts such a bet ‘on top’ instead of in the body of the book 
for obvious reasons. 

15In poor form; certain to lose the race. 

16 A horse that sidled in like a crab would nitnlaicciinirt naa 
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Fat (to Farry). We’ve gone ba-ba blacksheep,’ ain’t we ? 

Farry. Yerse. 

Kip. ’Ere, Guvner. A lousy stever.? All the other bookie 
chaps ’ave all guv me susies* or chips.‘ 

Gus. I'll ’ave yer guts fer garters.5 Fairy, Gi’us a dener® 
from the smash.’ 

Fat (whose agitation persists). D’yer ’ear wot the kid says, 
Gus? ’E said that the fav’rite’s on the ribs. 

Gus. Yerse, an’ an angel ’as married Tom Walls, and the biby’s 
name’s April—fust not fifth.§ 

Fat (to Farry). If the fav’rite gets scrubbed »—— 

Farry. I carn’t see no bleedin’ scrubbin’-brush. The fav’rite 
will skate it.° 

Gus. It’ll win with its ears pricked.™ 

Farry. If the fav’rite’s scrubbed, we’ve caught the zig.!? 

Gus. It’ll win with a couple of handfuls,!* I tell you. 

Farry. ’Ope yer right, Guv’nor. If it don’t walk it} and 
there’s no scrubbin’-brush, we’re a cock an’ a ’en!® overbroke.!* 

Fart (to himself). If I’d ’a’ known this was a knockin’ joint,” 
I’d ’a’ turned the job up. 

Farry (who has quick ears). Stop yer gap.1® There’s a grass!® 
a-listenin’ in. An’ we ain’t shished ®° yet. 


1 Go ba-ba black sheep is to bar the favourite ; i.e. the bookmaker had offered 
#0 poor @ price for the favourite that in effect he had barred bets on it. 
2Penny. Occasionally stivver. (From a Dutch coin of low value.) Current 
in England for 400 years. 
: ax ces. Susy, @ corruption of sices or sizes, a throw of six at dice. 
Chip, a shilling, is a development from chips, collective for 
money. 
5A vivid often to be heard on race-courses 
« Shilling (alternative to chip). Often spelt dena; " from thieves’ slang. 
7 Loose silver in the bookmaker’s hod or bag of money. 
. Mr Tom Walls’s April the Fifth won the 1932 Derby. 
t away as with a scrubbing-b: 
1° Win easily. 
11 Win caally the ears of a horse that wins without being extended are often 


18 We are in the soup. 

18 Win easily. The origin is dubious. Bookmakers use a handful to mean 
five. If so used here, phrase reads: will win by ten (lengths). Alternatively and 
more obviously: will win with a lot in hand. 

14Win. (More precisely, win easily; cf. skate it.) 

15Ten pounds (rhyming cock and hen for ten). 

26 Gus’s liabilities will ex his assets by ten pounds, and he will welsh. 


are known variously as his stand, joint or kit. 
18 Be quiet! (Slang not peculiar to the race-course.) 
19 A policeman. 
Ww . (Knocked is an alternative.) 
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Gus. I'll box carefully. Wot’s the field money An’ wot 
does the bogey take out ? ® 

Fat (again in self-communion). It'll mean a carpet * for Gus. 
’ad a moon twice. 

Famy. ’Arf a stretch,* more —— likely. 

Gus. Keep yer eye on the ’od,’ Feiry. Some of these racing 
coves are that crooked they carn’t lay in their beds straight.® 

Fart (suddenly becoming a human windmill). Saucy Sally’s got 


a price.® Twenties.1° ’Old ’ard! There’s annuvver show.!! 
Twelves.12_ She’s a bleedin’ springer.1® Scrub ’er, Gus; scrub 


| 14 
Gus (to Farry). We'll get ’em up together.'® (To the public.) 
Take odds! Take odds!1* Treacle Tart at fives.1’—I don’t care !1* 
Shoot it in! Shoot it in! Take odds! Take a nice gel fer a 
walk! Saucy Sally at tens.1® ’Oo’ll have a bit with the Saucy gel ?2° 
STEAMER (a fat woman with a small girl). Arsk the gen’leman 


wiv the big book if yer can stand on ’is box, duckie. Then you'll 


be able ter see the gee-gees. 
Farry. Wot a life! 


1 Phrase used by a bookmaker who, having little money with which to bet 
(or to stand : cf. prev. page, the verb being used as well as the noun), has to ; 
or try to arrange, that, whatever horse wins, he will not have betted overbroke. 

® How much in all have you taken on the race? Field is a collective noun ; 
strictly it embraces all the horses except the favourite in a race. Field-money is 
the money taken on the horses without exception. 

’How much shall I need to pay out if my ‘ worst’ horse win ? 

‘Three months’ imprisonment (for welshing). 

5A month. (Thieves’ slang.) 

6 Six months’ imprisonment. A stretch is a year. Thieves’ slang is current 
on all race-courses. 

7 Bookmaker’s leather bag in which he keeps his money—or at least his smash ; 
for the wise bookmaker, knowing the ways and wiles of race gangs, keeps notes 
about his person, often next to his skin! 

® A race-course slogan in which there is much truth. 

® Previously no price had been quoted for this complete ‘ outsider.’ Gus 
would probably have shown it at fifty or even at a hundred to one. 

10 Odds of twenty to one. 

11 A tictac man at, or nearer to, the grandstand has signalled new odds. 

12Qdds on Saucy yp Avs twelve to one. 13Cf. note 6 on p. 697. 

1¢ Rub out the big shown on your board (i.e. scrub them out with your 


sponge). 

16 By increasing odds the bookmaker can hope to induce punters to wager on 
the three most ‘likely ’ horses—excepting the favourite, which he is ‘ barring’ 
—so that his own liabilities in respect to each are roughly equal. 

16 The favourite is now an ‘ odds on’ chance; i.e. a punter will have to wager 
(say) two pounds in order to win one. 

1 At five to one. 

18 Probably bookmakers near him are offering four to one only on Treacle Tart, 
Gus, ‘ going a point over the odds,’ advertises the fact by his I don’t care. 

1° At ten to one. ‘ 

20 Epsom has its doubles ententes no less than Mayfair or Bloomsbury ! 
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Gus. Get orf the joint!1 D’yer want the whole bleedin’ 
flash  dahn on our yeads ? 

Fat. ’Ell! It’s startin’ ter juice.* 

Gus. Run up the mush.‘ ’Ope it ain’t much. If it pours, 
anyfink may ’appen. If it pours *ippopotamuses, the fav’rite’ll 
come up, I tell yer. If we don’t get a skinner,*® we'll cop’ a 
cock an’ a ’en. 

Fat (gloomily). The fav’rite ain’t worf two pennorth of cold gin. 

Gus (soliloquising). Only five bleedin’ minutes more. An’ 
then—’oo knows? It’s me twenty-fird Derby. I’ve been run® 

. twice. An’ each time I’ve ’ad real live ’orses on me side an’ they 
weren’t no good ter me.° Aw well, there’s worser lives. “Least 
being a bookie bloke ain’t tame. I’d sooner be me than a bishop. 
—That reminds me. Fat! FAT! 

Fat. Yes, Guv. 

Gus. The Missus gave me two pieces! to put on that ’orse 
Bishop Bluggeon 1? or somefing. Go dahn the line?* an’ get the 
best price’ yer can see. Oh, an’ the nipper wants a ryer?5 on the 
Saucy gel. *Ave it wiv next door.1® Come to fink of it, ’ave ’em 
bof wiv next door—they won’t knock. 


(Eait Fat.) 
Farry. Wot’s wiv the ‘c’ ??? 
1 Bookmaker'’s stand. 2 Bookmaker’s banner. 3To rain. 


The bookmaker’s umbrella resembles a gigantic mushroom, hence mush. 
The term is almost a century old. 

5 Will win. Gus’s next remark suggests that he is ‘ keeping his spirits up’ 
by professing an optimism he does not feel. 

® A race won by a horse no punter has backed and in which therefore Gus will 
be the ‘skinner’ and the backers the ‘ skinned.’ 

7 Show a profit (of ten pounds). Each race that ends as ‘a win for the book’ 
is marked by the Clerk at the foot of the page with a large ‘ C ’—for Cop—followed 
by the amount of ‘ profit’ made. (‘ Profit’ is the technical term.) 

® Fat is, of course, a Georgian. To the mid-Victorian the phrase would have 
been far less graphic. ® Arrested (for welshing). 

10 Bookmakers, like other business men, rarely admit that losses they have 
incurred are due to their own poor judgment. Always ‘the luck’ has been 
against them. 

11 Five shillings. A piece, like a tossaroon, is half a crown. 

12 The racing fraternity, like the rest of us, often quotes Shakespeare—uncon- 
sciously. Its knowledge of Browning is scanty. 

13 Bookmakers line the course. Gus is not noted for reverence. Yet something 
of that quality can at times be heard in his tones when he refers to the line. For 
him the line is what ’Change is to the stockbroker. 

14 The biggest odds. 

15 One and sixpence. Spelling dubious ; for bookies’ is a spoken rather than 
a written language. Probably a corruption of the costers’ rye, eighteen and hence 
eighteen pence. 

16 The bookmaker next in the line. 

17 When ‘ the runners’ (i.e. the horses running) in a race are ‘ called over,’ the 
caller—known as ‘ runners ’—adds with the ‘c’ to the name and number of that 
horse of which, apart from the favourite, bookmakers should be careful. 
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Fat (returning). The ‘c’? Treacle Tart. 

Gus (dreamily). Good ol’ Treacle Tart! I was a guts! fer it 
when I were a kid. 

Farry (pointing course-ward). Wot d’yer know abaht that,? 
Guv’nor ? 

Gus (reading red-lettered banner carried past by an evangelist). 
THE WINNER OF THE HUMAN RACE: JESUS.—Christ 
A’mighty! it’s bleedin’ blarsphemy. Why don’t the flatties * 
run *im 2 4 

Farry. Put yer shirts on—— 

Gus, Fat, Farry, Kip, Fuarriz, SHark, STEAMER and a million 
odd others. They’re ORF! 

Fat. I ’opes all their bleedin’ ’oofs drop orf ‘cept the 
fav’rite’s. 

Farry. I’m paddin’ me own oof ® if we’re overbroke. 

Gus (with eyes glued to his field-glasses). The fav’rite’s lyin’ 
fourth. ’Oo’s the barstard in the blue ’oops ? ¢ 

Farry. That’s Bishop Buggrun.’ A springer, that’s wot ’e is. 

Fat. Springer, me ——! I got fifties ® fer the Guv’nor, next 
door. 

Gus. ’Ere, wot’s that? Fifties, did yer say? Don’t fergit I 
paid the caser on.® 

Fat. Not a caser, Gus—six an’ a ’arf chips.° 

Gus. You’ve madea basset.1! I gave yer two pieces to put 
on The Bishop for the Missus, and a ryer the Nipper wanted shoved 
on Saucy Sally. 

Fat. Sorry, Guv. 

Gus. It makes no odds.}* 

1 6 ns 

ad nauseam by bookmakers and racing fans generally. 

3 Policemen. The term comes from the U.S.A., where it is—or was—much 
underworld. 

odds-on chance that Gus does not know the true meaning of the word bastard, 


used by. him as a term of opprobrium—sometimes even of endearment. 
7 Fairy also has no acquaintance with Robert Browning’s work; cf. Note 12, 


700. 

® Fat has on behalf of Gus backed Bishop Blougram at fifty to one with the 
bookmaker ‘ next door.’ 

* Paid the five shillings at the time. Pay on is to pay cash; a bet on the nod 
is a bet made on credit. 

10 Six and sixpence. 

1A blunder. Origin dubious. Conceivably from basset-hound, since the 
racing fraternity has a considerable knowl of dogs as well as of horses. 

121t makes no difference. This general came originally from racing. 
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Farry. Nark! it, Gus. If The Bishop scrubs the lot, it’s 
rabbits out of the wood.? 

Gus (excitedly). Yerse, The Bishop’s skatin’ it. The Missus ’as 
found it.2 It was a nomen,‘ that’s wot it was. 


Fat. Wot was ? 
Gus. The sky-pilot’s > bleedin’ banner abaht the Yuman Race, 


Farry. An’ we went ba ba! ® 
Gus. If only I’d ’a’ given the barstard some stick ! ? 
Far (waving his arms unprofessionally with even more than pro- 
fessional dementia). The scrubbing-brush! The scrubbing-brush ! 
’E ain’t won nuffin’ yet.® 
Gus. Wot’s the ’orse on the rails ?® Cherry cap an’ choc’late 
quart’rings. 
Farry. That’s Treacle Tart, the bleedin’ springer ! 
Fat. Bit of a bogey, ain’t it ? 
Gus. Allays fancied Treacle Tart when I were a kid. A nomen, 


that’s wot it is.. ’Oo’ll ’ave me guts fer garters ? 
Farry. The Tart carn’t stay.° Look! ’er ears are flat}!—flat 


as a —— pancake. 
Gus. Tell us, somebody! Me glarses are all steamed up wiv 


me bleedin’ sweat. 
Farry and Fat and a thousand other bookmakers, bookmakers’ 


clerks and tictac men. The Bishop wins! The Bishop! The 


bluggy Bishop ! 
Gus (to Fat). ’Ere ; collect me dibs? from next door. Sixteen 
and a ’arf quid’s ter come.1* They can ’ave a basin of eels 14 with 


the ryer change. 
Fat. Not ’arf! 


Gus ( (fishing a battered cigar from his breast pocket and starting to 
roar). ‘ Arter that body blow 


1 Don’t talk nonsense, Gus. In slang nark is more generally used as a noun; 
In tha is id-Sussex) usage. 
ubious. quiry suggests t it is o' mi ) 
sense: we shall be out of the wood ; our bacon will be saved. 
* Has backed the winner. 
“An omen. Though idiosyncratic on Gus’s part, a nomen for an omen has 
many parallels in standard speech, e.g. sogg 
Hore, oo ph more usually, par. 6 Bar the favourite. 
I had encouraged mes to freely on the favourite. 
A race-course slogan whose proverbial vis-a-vis is ‘There's many slip—’ 
t the filly ‘wn on reserves ternative ’ 
pricked or cocked. 
12The money due to Gus on his winning bet with ‘next door.’ 
18 At odds of fifty to one, a bet of six and sixpence brings the backer sixteen 
pounds eleven and sixpence, including the returned stake- -money. 
44 Stewed eels are caviare in the eyes of the ‘ bookie chaps. 
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We'll ’ave anuvver go!’? 

Fat (waving his arms). The barstards ’ave knocked. ? 

Gus. The ——! I'll ’ave their bleedin’ guts fer garters. 
Where’s the gaffer ? * 

Farry (to whom the next-door clerk has been whispering). They 
ain’t shishers. The clerk says you can ’ave ’arf naow and ’arf 
when they’ve counted the smash. 

Gus (mollified). Orl right! Orl right! I thought Fat said 
they was knockin’. Us bookie chaps mustn’t be ’ard on one 
annuvver.* 

SrzaMER. I’ve got a dollar to come. 

Gus. Wait till the flag*® goes up, Missus. 

SreaMER. What flag ? 

Gus. On the flag-staff there. Near the stand—see ? When 
the flag goes up, they'll ’ave weighed in. When they weigh in— 
I pay aht. See ? 

Farry. Wot abaht a beer, Gus ? 

Gus. ’Ere, Fat! Three beers. Giv ’im a tossaroon from the 
‘od, Fairy. (Zo Farry, as Far disappears.) Me ’eart is still 
poundin’. Wot a life! One ’orse goes by,® and a pore barstard 
like me goes ter stir.” Annuver ’orse comes up,® an’ it’s milk an’ 
‘oney fer the free of us, a new mog® fer the Missus an’—— 

Fairy (impatient at Gus’s sentimentality). ’Ere’s the beer. 

Far. - Fanks, Gus. 

Gus. ’Ere’s ter the bluggy Bishop! 

Fat. Wot-oh! 1° 

Farry. Wot-oh! 

Gus. Wot-oh! Next year’ll be me twenty-fourth Derby. It 
ain’t a bad life, a bookie bloke’s. . . . 


(Farry spits. Fat waves frantically at a vendor of stewed eels. 
Gus begins to mark his board in preparation for the next race.) 


1 Bookmakers, like boxers and card-players, have scraps of doquee) ytees 
used as ritualistically as the Norman-French phrases traditionally associated with 
the opening or prorogation of Parliament. Body blow: this is irony. For it is 
the punters who have received the body blow. 2 Welshed. 

*That race-course steward to whom complaints are made. Old North of 
England workmen’s slang for a master or employer, from gaffer = granfer : grand- 
father, any old man. 

‘ Bookmakers are often exceedingly generous to their fellows in misfortune. 
a Explained by Gus (see after), his explanation ending with another scrap of 

patter. 

t’s skin (more pro » ti or oO 5 
wives of men like Gus. — 
1 The toast most frequently heard on a race-course. 
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THE BIRDS IN MY GARDEN. 
BY E. D. CUMING. 


Is there jealousy among song-birds? A nightingale has established 
himself a few yards from my bedroom window and sings in the 
morning dusk ; and when the first gleam of light appears a thrush, 
perching hard by that nightingale, bursts into song; and the two 
sing together, or at each other, until sunrise when the sparrows 
begin to chirp and the nightingale relapses into silence, disdainful, 
it would seem, of such accompaniment to his melody. Then the 
thrush stops too, evidently thinking he has sung the other fellow 
down, and goes, I suppose, to breakfast. It is curious to mark the 
certainty with which a bell wakes the thrush; when we lived in 
London there dwelt in the garden one who upraised his voice in 
summer punctually as the church clock at the end of the road 
struck four. It was clear that the bell, if it did not actually wake 
him, moved him to song. 

I would not appear unappreciative of bird music, but that Song 
Before Sunrise inspires the wish that thrushes would devote less 
time to melody and more to snails; a wet spring following a mild 
winter evidently increases the prolificacy of the snail, and last 
year we were overrun with them. Cans of lime and water stood 
about the garden and these lethal chambers were emptied once a 
week ; we buried dead snails by the quart, and still they came, 
large and small. Enforced familiarity with this mollusc engenders 
a measure of respect for its intelligence, for the creature has more 
discernment than you might suppose: thus, it has a regrettable 
passion for the foliage of the laburnum, and knows the difference 
between the trunk of that tree and the lilac, which latter it 
ignores. How does it tell which is which? We have laburnums 
and lilacs alternately in a row, so the preference is the more marked. 
It must be that the snail is guided by the texture or colour, or both, 
of the bark, which in the case of the laburnum is smoother and 
darker: it can’t be the foliage, for there is not a leaf within four 
feet of the ground. It would seem that the slug is even more dis- 
cerning than the snail; witness Dr. Horace Dobell’s account of 
slug proceedings some years ago. It was this gentleman’s practice 
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to put crumbs night and morning on the sill of a window for the 
birds, which took away all but the smallest ; and one morning Dr. 
Dobell noticed the characteristic trail of slug or snail about the spot 
where the crumbs had lain, and the smallest had been taken. What 
struck the doctor as remarkable was that the trail led straight to 
the crumbs, without deviation, showing that the visitor knew just 
where to look ; he watched, and just before dark saw a large brown 
slug come direct to the crumbs and eat them. On the second even- 
ing that slug brought a smaller friend who shared the feast. Then 
Dr. Dobell washed out the silvery trail, thinking thus to baffle the 
slug ; but the mollusc was in no way puzzled; it came up again 
by the shortest route and enjoyed its meal; and so continued its 
visits every few nights throughout July and August. It did make 
a mistake on one occasion, appearing at the wrong window, and 
finding no crumbs there retired ; to find its way a night or two later 
to the right place once more. Now, if that brown slug discovered _ 
the crumbs by accident in the first instance which, from the doctor’s 
account seems unlikely, we cannot deny it sense of direction and 
excellence of memory. That slugs like bread-crumbs is probably 
news to most people: that point is of minor interest, however. 

But to the birds. This house, to my sorrow, is avoided by the 
martins seeking a nesting site, though the eaves, as far as the human 
eye may judge for the avine, look ideal for martin uses. It may 
be that the presence of pied wagtails nesting in the dense yew close 
by is the deterrent, for between martin and wagtail exists mysterious 
antagonism. I first noticed this at Droitwich when the former 
birds were busy with nest repairs in anticipation of the second 
brood ; they used to visit a stagnant pond over which a wagtail 
had appointed himself guardian; and whenever a martin came 
for a beakful of mud the wagtail flew at her and tried to drive her 
away ; tried to, because martins were many and the guardian was 
reduced to fluttering indecision as to the bird he should assail next. 
Often since then the same thing has been manifest ; if martin or 
swallow swoop over the lawn whereon wagtails are hunting insects 
the latter make fruitless dashes at it, undeterred by uniform failure ; 
imagination detects a note of cynical glee in the twitter of the pur- 
sued as it sweeps away; it seems to know the wagtail hasn’t a 
chance. These two birds, and these only, appear to inspire the 
wrath of wagtails ; there must be an hereditary feud between the 
species. 

The willow wren and chiffchaff are among our occasional visitors, 
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and the gold-crest has called here at least once. How these small 
fowl accomplish the journey from the South, or to the South, is 
a mystery, for none of them have great powers of sustained flight. 
I suspect that such little birds take a lift on the backs of big ones 
more frequently than is generally known ; that large birds do carry 
wing-weary small ones is a well-established fact, attested by ob- 
servers in widely separated parts of the globe. Dr. John Rae, the 
Arctic explorer, was, I think, the first to draw attention to this 
feature of bird life about the fifties of the last century ; Dr. Rae 
was told by Cree Indians at Moose and York factories that a small 
bird, whose name he had forgotten, habitually availed itself of 
the migrating Canada goose for a lift when northward bound, 
Those Indians had every opportunity of knowing, as they spent a 
month each spring shooting the geese from ‘hides,’ using a decoy 
for the purpose ; they told Dr. Rae that this small bird would alight 
from the back of a goose at which a shot had been fired ; and only 
from the backs. of high-flying geese; from which they argued, 
reasonably, that low-flying geese had already halted somewhere 
else and there parted with their little passengers. The same story 
was told by Indians on the shores of Athabasca and the Great Slave 
Lake, both of them great resorts of the Canada Goose; also by 
Indians on the Mackenzie River, 1,000 miles north of Moose Factory. 
So far as Dr. Rae could gather, this was the only bird pressed into 
service as a carrier by tired small ones. 

Another observer reported the same sort of thing from Crete 
where he was staying in the autumn of 1878 ; this gentleman told 
Professor Claypole, of Antioch College, Willow Springs, Ohio, that 
he had satisfied himself that wagtails and other small birds took 
passage on the backs of cranes to cross the Mediterranean on the 
southward migration; he had not believed the local story until 
one day he saw a fisherman discharge his flintlock at a passing flock 
of cranes, when three small birds rose from among them. 

A convincing instance of this ‘ migration carriage ’ was reported 
many years ago by Mr. T. H. Nelson, of Redcar; he was told by 
Wilson, the foreman on the South Gare Breakwater off the mouth 
of the Tees, that one morning in October a short-eared owl ‘ came 
flopping across the sea’; as it approached Wilson saw a small 
object on its back, and when the owl alighted about ten yards from 
him a tiny bird dropped off and fluttered along the breakwater. 
Wilson followed and caught what proved to be a gold-crest.2 A 


1 Nature, of February, 1881. ® Zoologist, of February, 1883. 
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point to be noted is that the gold-crest was still so weary that it 
could be caught by hand, and therefore must have been nearly 
exhausted when it found salvation aboard the owl. Such a mite 
of a bird—the smallest British species—could be no great burden 
for Asio Accipitrinus which measures about 14} inches in length. 

Dr. Lennep, in his Bible Customs in Bible Lands, describes the 
proceeding in language which might be read to mean that big birds 
volunteer their good offices as carriers; he says that at the first 
sign of cold weather, which gives warning to migratory species to 
start for warmer regions, the cranes in Arabia and Egypt circle low 
over cultivated lands uttering peculiar cries; whereupon small 
birds fly up and perch on their backs. This carries the matter a 
step farther—a step too far, we may think ; between the action of 
a small bird taking an uninvited seat on the back of a big one, and 
the big one collecting passengers thus, is a difference, and it may 
be suspected that good Dr. Lennep lent an ear too willing to 
the imaginative tales of Orientals. 

But I wander from the garden. Few great or blue tits nested 
here this spring, whereas in previous years ten or a dozen pairs took 
up their quarters in holes in the old walls ; they patronise the bird- 
table and lumps of fat hung out for their delectation in winter, but 
seek nesting sites elsewhere ; a circumstance attributable, I fear, 
to the misdeeds of a cat who killed a number of fledglings one sum- 
mer. One pair of great tits chose a hole in the wall of the house 
that shelters the electric-light engine ; the hole was too high up 
to allow insertion of a predatory paw, but when the cat had nothing 
worse to do he sat on the flower-bed below and stared; which 
naturally got on the tits’ nerves. When the young birds had flown 
I put wire netting round the space of wall in which was the hole, 
nowhere within a foot of it, hoping thus to assure the birds of safety, 
but they have failed to realise the protective value of the netting 
and have gone where cats are less intrusive. 

That nest in the engine-house wall, by the way, furnished another 
proof of the utter indifference of birds to intermittent noise ; the 
engine and dynamo are within a foot of the wall and the thickness 
of a single brick separates nest from machinery. Indifference to 
ceaseless noise is comprehensible ; birds get used to it; but that 
engine is run thrice a week for a couple of hours in summer, and 
while running forbids you to hear yourself speak; moreover, it 
was of necessity started time and again while the hen tit was sitting ; 
yet the uproar never disturbed her nor her visiting mate in the least. 
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I find something of the same sort in my Norway notes: at Molmen 
is a saw-mill which was run twice or thrice in the month, emitting 
the shrieks of which a saw-mill has the monopoly ; yet in the rafters 
of the open shed were swallows’ nests, the birds flying in and out, 
deaf to the ear-splitting noise. Many such cases are recorded ; 
perhaps the strangest is that of a pair of wagtails in 1895. For 
reasons of their own they elected to build their nest in a cavity 
under a rail near the Gascoigne Wood Junction on the North- 
Eastern railway ; the hen was found sitting on five eggs. The fact 
that trains rushed by a dozen times a day within a few inches of 
the nest and immediately over it was naught to that pair of wagtails, 


Il. 


We have much to learn touching the local movements of birds, 
The tits disappear after the breeding season to return in force when 
the weather grows cold, influenced, no doubt, by recollection of 
food provided. . The greenfinches too; they desert us when their 
domestic duties for the season are ended, and reappear in small 
flocks in the autumn. Where do these birds go in the interval ? 
We know that many species seek a quiet retreat during the moult, 
but none require four or five months to recover plumage. On the 
south-west coast of Ireland thrushes and starlings vanish from their 
breeding haunts after the moult and do not return till late in Oct- 
ober ; either bird is rarely seen between August and that month. 
Something is being done to trace bird movement by ‘ringing’; a 
light metal plate bearing marks to indicate the place and date of 
release is attached to a young bird’s leg, and the recapture of such 
a bird is reported to headquarters ; by which means curious facts 
relating to movement have been brought to light. Take a few 
examples from the records of the Ashmolean Natural History 
Society : Of eleven young herons ringed at various places in Berks, 
Oxfordshire and Bucks during the years 1927, 1928 and 1929 eight 
were retaken in counties to the west or north-west, two going as far 
as counties Meath and Mayo respectively, while one chose Hamp- 
shire and one Lincolnshire. Add to these the case of a young 
heron ringed in Essex and retaken in Oxfordshire, and we have a 
marked preponderance of westward-bound birds. All these herons, 
it should be added, were recaptured within twelve months ; several 
within five or six months. 

The starling record offers a contrast; out of over a henieall 
birds ringed eleven were retaken, and all at places east of those 
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where they were released. Seven were caught in England, but four 
went farther afield, being retaken in Friesland, East Friesland, 
Finland and Pomerania respectively ; these four, all adult birds, 
were no doubt winter visitors to this country, and simply went 
home; but why should British-bred birds with one consent fly 
eastward ? The proceedings of these two species, heron and star- 
ling, indicate a mystery of avine life awaiting solution. 

If all birds flew westward we might be tempted to think they 
were following the sun ; but the direction preferred by the starlings 
forbids this easy answer to the riddle. There is excuse for the belief 
that some birds do try to keep the sun in sight ; the swifts who soar 
their highest as the sun sinks must have a motive ; the higher they 
go, the longer they can see it ; they don’t ascend to such altitudes 
in search of food ; if prompted by hunger they would remain in 
those lower regions of the air where insect life is abundant (and . 
catch the midges, says one who suffers therefrom). There are among 
the country-folk who pay any attention at all to bird life, holders 
of the belief that swifts pass the night on the wing; an improb- 
able theory, but, having regard to the bird’s extraordinary power 
of sustained flight not to be dismissed as a physical impossibility. 

This practice of ‘ ringing,’ by the way, is instrumental in shedding 
occasional light on the age to which birds may live; thus, there 
is record of a lapwing retaken after eleven and a half years, and that 
of a swift after more than eight years. The latter case, however, 
furnishes no reliable clue to the duration of swift life as the bird 
was full grown when ringed. That swift came by its death in a 
curious way, colliding with another of the species at the entrance 
to Theale Station goods shed ; whereby both were killed. Fatalities 
due to reckless speed are not confined to motorists. 

Writing of swifts it is to be wished that all cats were as foolish 
as she who crouches in the midst of the lawn and makes futile 
snatches at passing swallow, martin or swift ; she is old enough to 
know better. I did once know a cat catch a martin on the wing, 
but he went about the business with judgment, hiding by a low 
shrub past which the birds were swooping, and eventually making 
his snatch at exactly the right moment. Strong though the temp- 
tation must have been to try and seize a bird flying close, he resisted 
it, careful not to betray his presence to no purpose. 

I do not think this cat catches many birds ; she seems to leave 
hunting to her brother whose success is such that I am in two minds 
about letting him survive. He lacks discrimination, killing birds 
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we should prefer to keep and other creatures we are glad to do with- 
out. A debtor and creditor account of his doings stands thus: 


Dr. 
Young tits, great and blue; several. 
Adult tree-creeper ; one. 
Wren with nests and eggs; one. 
Greenfinch’s nest with eggs; one. 
Chaffinch’s nest, unfinished; one. 
Brings his booty into the house 
and scatters the feathers and less 
inoffensive matters. 


That hapless wren cannot be acquitted of contributory negli- 
gence ; the pair of them chose to nest in a small hole of the old 
apple-tree whose lower length for eight feet or so lies almost flat, 
then to rise skyward at a sharp angle. The hole is in the outer 
angle of the elbow, twenty-six inches from the ground and so shallow 
that it needed not a thread or two of dry grass sticking out to 
betray it; in no case a safe nesting site, and the wrens displayed 
the greater want of sense inasmuch as the horizontal trunk is a 
favourite playground of the cats ; a fact which hardly have escaped 
the notice of the least observant wren seeking a place to nest. It 
seems likely that the pair were young and setting up house for the 
first time, as the harried nest contained only four eggs, hard-set, 
instead of the regulation six or eight ; moreover, the nest was not 
domed ; though this deviation from rule may be explained by the 
small size of the hole, three inches from floor to roof. Lack of 
head-room may account for departure from orthodox wren princi- 
ples. It is stretching a point to reckon that greenfinch’s nest 
against the cat ; a bird who sits in the same place for hours together, 
preferably close to the study window, and reiterates ‘ scr-e-e-e-e-ze ’ 
ten times a minute is no loss, distantly recalling that avine plague 
of the East, the Brain-fever Bird. However, he is otherwise harm- 
less and faintly decorative, so the entry may stand. 

Turn we to the other side of the account : 


Cr. 
Smooth snake; one. 
Grey squirrel ; one. 
Moles (to date); seven. 
Short-tailed field-mice ; many. 
Sparrows, mostly fledglings; many. 
Follows dog-like about the garden. 


‘ H 
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The balance seems to be in his favour ; he is, you see, a cat of 
catholic tastes, and as a matter of fact the only game for which 
he has no use are frogs and toads; they perplex him; he will 
follow either step by step as it hops, nose low, ears cocked, reaching 
out a cautious paw to touch this strange thing that jumps and 
squeaks. Batrachian acrobatics are an unending source of interest 
to him. 

We have plenty of toads; and this is well, for they render good 

service as destroyers of insects. One who has knowledge of both 
says they are prone to eat tomatoes; and ripe strawberries have 
been found with wounds corresponding to the shape of the toad’s 
mouth. This latter may be explained ; let us say the toad made 
a bid for some insect on the fruit and bit a mouthful out in his haste. 
In return for services rendered allowances are to be made for any 
shortcomings, but I seek explanation of that propensity for coming 
indoors on summer nights. Time and again when the lights are 
on a toad or two has climbed the four-inch-high step to the french 
window of the drawing-room and proceeded to crawl over the 
carpet. These visitors do not appear to be in search of insects, so 
what can be the attraction? It does not seem to be entirely the 
light, for on opening the garden door, the passage unto which is 
dark, I have found a toad on the step waiting to come in; and he 
comes in if suffered ; to be tenderly helped out again with the coal- 
scoop. 
Now, consider the details of that cat’s game-bag: the grey 
squirrel is heavy for its size, strong, very active and has useful 
teeth ; I suspect it was caught among the cabbages, whither these 
tree-rats, as we prefer to call them, from time to time resorted ; 
but in any case it was a creditable performance, and the cat was 
justified of the pride with which he brought it for admuration. 
There used to be a pair of those squirrels, and sad indeed was the 
havoc wrought in our best walnut-tree, the unripe husks being 
gnawed through and the wreckage dropped upon any passer-by— 
insult added to injury. Since the one was killed the other has dis- 
appeared, so the cat deserves credit for a brace. Smooth snakes 
are uncommon, meet gifts to the Natural History Museum, whither 
this would have gone but for the mangled condition of its remains. 
Half-dead when brought into the dining-room, it had clearly cost 
the cat much trouble to catch it. Pride in the achievement was 
manifest in his bearing. 

Rather an odd incident occurred in connection with a crippled 
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field-mouse he brought indoors and presented to his sister, a very 
beautiful creature, but—as shown by her ideas of capturing swallows 
—of low mental capacity. She was expecting kittens, and having 
accepted the offered field-mouse sought an armchair in the drawing- 
room there to tend the little beast with mistaken solicitude, being 
clearly under the impression that this was the first of the litter 
which arrived an hour or two later. It is not, of course, uncommon 
for an animal who has been deprived of her young to replace them 
with babies of an alien species. Among the numerous cases on 
record perhaps the strangest is that of the retriever who stole from 
the sty eight infant pigs; she leapt the sty wall eight separate 
times boldly annexing a piglet each time in defiance of the indignant 
sow. But adoption by a cat of a mouse in such circumstances 
must be unusual. By the way, it is interesting to notice how 
acquisition of a family awakens sense of responsibility in the cat: 
she who has never graduated as a mouser becomes an ardent huntress 
when she has the first litter to provide for; and this no matter 
how lavishly she be fed. 

Strangely compelling is the maternal instinct! It prompts bird 
and beast to vagaries that lead to doubt concerning their sanity. 
Pure charity may have moved the thrush to feed a solitary young 
curlew on the snails she carefully broke for it, but surely a curlew 
was the most inappropriate waif to be adopted by a bird so widely 
different. We may assume that the hedge-sparrow who took her 
seat on a brood of very young thrushes when their mother was away 
had lost her own children and felt the urge to nurse something, no 
matter what. Hens seem to be the least discriminating in this con- 
nection ; among many other cases is that of the fowl whose favourite 
box for laying was misappropriated by a cat to bring forth her 
kittens; the hen, obviously persuaded that these were her own 
progeny, took possession of the litter, doing her best to drive off 
the lawful parent when she sought to nurse it. 

Friendships between creatures wholly unrelated are occasionally 
recorded ; such a case occurred at the farm down the road last 
year; that of a duckling and a young chicken of the same age ; 
each was the survivor of a brood the rest of which had been destroyed 
by rats, and these two, drawn together by common bereavement, 
became inseparable. Whither the duckling waddled thither the 
chicken trotted ; if the latter entered a coop or other retreat into 
which the larger bird could not follow, it sat down and waited 
patiently for its friend to reappear. The time came when the duck- 
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ling should have braved the horsepond ; adult ducks in number 
are there to set example; but the chicken, unconscious of the 
pleasures of natation, gave no lead ; and hers was the master-mind. 
So he remained ashore. 


Ill. 


The rooks have a great deal to say this evening ; possibly they 
are discussing the fate of nests which have done duty this spring, 
but rook doings are always mysterious. The detached part of the 
rookery which almost overhangs the garden consisted last year of 
twenty-two nests when all building had been finished ; and these 
remained until December when the birds set to work and pulled 
to pieces thirteen nests, leaving one other half-destroyed ; at the 
end of February they got busy, and by the end of March had com- 
pleted again twenty-two nests, one other still in the builders’ hands _ 
—or beaks. Then, for some reason known only to themselves, they 
pulled four of these to bits, and by mid-May the eighteen nests 
remained. After that the growth of foliage on the elms forbade 
survey ; but scattered sticks and twigs on the ground below indi- 
cated that the rooks were not even then content with their arrange- 
ments. I like rooks but could wish that they found less to say at 
night. Silence reigns in the starlight, and you would think the 
birds were enjoying well-earned rest; suddenly a sleepy ‘caw’ 
breaks the stillness; another voice replies; a few more chime 
in; and within half a minute the whole colony is giving tongue. 
You gain the impression that the first speaker has been wakened 
by a neighbour trespassing on her nest and objecting; that the 
trespasser persists, rouses others and initiates a dispute in which 
the whole assemblage takes eager part. After a while silence pre- 
vails again ; to reign until another rook does something it ought 
not and provokes another uproar. 

Rooks are harmless from the standpoint of him whose garden 
lies at their feet, so to speak, as they don’t pillage so near home. 
The worst they do is to steal a few unripe walnuts, carry them away 
and bury them in half-hearted fashion in an adjacent field; and 
forget all about them. It is difficult to imagine a rook eating an 
unripe walnut, if he did find it again ; but a bird who enjoys a meal 
of axle grease from the wheel-boxes of trucks in the railway goods 
yard is capable of much. 

That habit of hiding food and forgetting it intrigues; all the 
members of the crow family have it ; as have some other birds not 
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even remotely related ; the cole tit for example on occasion. The 
nuthatch habitually hides delicacies; an assiduous store-keeper, 
he puts things away so safely that he can’t find them again, though 
he tries patiently—I have watched him at work. What I want to 
know is, How did this habit take birth? Is it the vestige of one 
that stood birds in good stead when our climate was colder than 
it is now—when winters were longer and more severe? When 
the winter was prolonged a stock of food stored away might keep 
alive birds that must otherwise have starved. And why should 
some few species, so different as rook, tit and nuthatch continue 
the practice when others have abandoned it as useless ? 

During the shooting season fugitive partridges sometimes seek 
refuge in the garden, and occasionally we have a visit from birds 
which nest in the field across the lane; going through that field 
they betray the presence of their nests by the usual method—feigning 
lameness. This pretence seems to be confined to ground-building 
birds and, to a less extent, those that nest in low bushes, like the 
yellowhammer. The manceuvre is comprehensible when man or 
dog is the foe to be lured away, but a case reported many years ago 
has always appeared singular: one evening at dusk a brace of 
partridges were seen to alight in a field followed by a lapwing plover 
which attacked, or feigned to attack them ; it was evident that the 
partridges had come down near the lapwing’s nest ; so the observer 
waited to see what would happen. The attacks were continued, 
the lapwing swooping at the partridges and trying to strike them 
with her wings ; and when this failed the bird changed her tactics ; 
she dropped to the ground close to the foes and began to stagger 
away as if disabled. The device succeeded, for the partridges gave 
chase and followed until the lapwing had drawn them away to what 
she thought a safe distance, when she rose and flew back to her 
nest. The curious thing about it is that partridges, themselves 
expert impostors in this line, should have been deceived by another 
bird doing the same thing; they ought, one would think, to have 
known better. 

The fact that the chicks of ground-builders can scramble about 
as soon as they emerge from the egg-shell, and are thus the more 
liable to discovery by possible enemies sufficiently explains the pro- 
tective fraud of the parent ; but why, as an exceptional case, a wood- 
pigeon should adopt the trick is a puzzle ; her nest is always placed 
well out of reach in some tree, and her young don’t leave it till they 
can fly. It looks like unthinking imitation ; want of intelligence. 
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The intelligence of individual birds varies, it may be supposed, 
even as does that of individual humans. There are birds which 
lack sense. Consider the case described by Mr. G. W. Pierce in the 
Times a couple of years ago; he was shown the nest of a blue tit 
in an iron rick staddle, under which were four old nests of that pair 
or other blue tits each containing dead nestlings. The diameter 
of the staddle, or pipe, was too small to let them flutter out. Yet 
tits, untaught by sad experience, had built therein for the fifth 
time. Sheer stupidity. On the other hand take an example of 
practical good sense: a goldfinch nested in our garden on the 
coast of Co. Cork; the prevailing wind blows from the south- 
west; and blows hard, as witness the slope of the trees. When 
this bird had finished her nest she realised a weak spot; it was 
placed in the lateral fork of a slender bough eight or nine feet up, 
the said bough being on the sea side of the tree and thus exposed 
to the wind. The goldfinch took lengths of the bast used for tying 
up flowers and literally bound the nest to the bough, but—this 
is the point—only on the windward side ; she knew fastenings were 
necessary only on that side. 

A farmer friend told me a curious thing yesterday when we were 
discussing vermin and means of exterminating them: one evening 
in the autumn dusk a man in his employ was on his way home 
along a field path when he overtook what he described as ‘a 
stream of rats’; he said there were scores of them, all going 
the same way. His first impulse was to attack them with his stick, 
but there were so many he thought better of it, and left them alone ; 
which inactive policy was no doubt wise. The animals were moving 
away from the village, and it was assumed with much reason that 
they were migrants from the farm which is the last house. Similar 
movements have occasionally been observed in shrews, as many as 
a hundred being counted ‘on trek’ thus. The only explanation 
that suggests itself is that such movements are provoked by excess 
of population ; rats and shrews are prolific, and a time must come 
when a locality can no longer furnish food for the increasing num- 
bers ;. the obvious remedy is for some to seek new quarters. Prob- 

ably the emigrants are drawn from the younger generation, but 
this is a point capable of solution with the gun ; shoot a dozen or 
two, and examine their teeth to ascertain age. 

But I wander from both birds and garden. 
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THE GLEAM OF THE LITTLE AXE. 
BY D. F. SUTTIE. 


‘ Fear,’ mused Hedai the arrow-maker. ‘Fear is the forerunner 
of all evil. And the People of the Shore are afraid.’ 

‘ Perhaps they fear me,’ Lasta suggested arrogantly, straighten- 
ing his back and expanding his chest until his deerskin shoulder- 
girdle tightened over his bare skin. ‘Perhaps they think I am 
a man of the Bays because my hair is so fair.’ 

Hedai groaned. 

‘It is a child who always thinks of self; to such a one one 
may only mention a word and the child wonders how he must 
himself be affected. Many men are like that; that is, many of 
those who think at all. But, Lasta, I had thought I had trained 
you better. I could pray something would happen that you might 
lose such childish notions; yet I would not have you lose too 
sorely. As for the People of the Shore! They fear these things. 
They live in dread of the little People of the Isles of the Wind, of 
their Druids, and of the Men of the Bays who will come soon.’ 

‘ Then why do they keep us shut up in this small dark chamber 
where there is no room to stretch, no light to see, and little air to 
breathe ?’ 

‘Because we came from a land unknown to them. Yet we 
are not prisoners. The People of the Shore have treated us well 
—and given us crabs to eat.. Faugh! And there is no door to 
keep us from leaving the chamber.’ 

‘But they found our boat,’ protested Lasta. ‘And we told 
them we came from the great land across the water to seek their 
help to take the Wall. Why should they shut us up when we 
would help them ?’ 

‘Because, Lasta, the one who doesn’t forget, as I have told 
you already, they are in great terror and are surrounded by fearsome 
things.’ 

“If we knew what they needed, we might be able to aid them,’ 

Lasta. ‘ You, Hedai the wise, could make a plan and 
I could run a race or shoot your arrows.’ 

Hedai shifted his position on the stone that guarded the hearth, 
scratched his silvered beard, and chuckled. 

‘This is not such a simple affair. If we had come at another 
time, these people would gladly have come with us to take the 
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Wall, for they are down-trodden by their neighbours. Besides, 
they themselves are wall-builders and they would have been 
interested in what we have to show them.’ 

The subject of the great wall that stretched across their land 
from sea to sea was always painful to Hedai the arrow-maker. He 
had spent many years of his long life before it and had joined in 
futile attempts to take it. But the Picts who lived near the wall 
were lazy and could never agree to make a concerted attack. He 
had cared for Lasta when the lad’s parents died and had trained 
him; and now when Lasta was full grown they had left the Picts 
and wandered through the country trying to raise a great force to 
destroy the hated wall. So they had crossed the straits to the 
Isles of the Wind where the harassed little People of the Shore 
kept peace with their unpleasant inland neighbours by supplying 
them with fish. But their visit was ill-timed and they found the 
inhabitants on the verge of a calamity. 

Hedai, being wise, resigned himself to the situation and tried 
to reason out a course of action; but Lasta was restless. He 
examined the room in which they sat. The dome-shaped ceiling 
of stone set in earth was low; the uneven floor was of beaten 
earth; and the walls were built of small, irregular, flat stone 
gathered from the shore of the sea that thundered its waves on the 
beach close to the village. In the centre of the room stood a low 
stone table. Against one wall were built two stone beds, one 
above the other. Built into another wall was a stone fire-place. 
On a third hung trophies, bones, jaws of great fish, weapons, and 
ornaments, and underneath these was a stone bench, while through 
the fourth wall a low doorway led into a narrow passage. The 
room was dark because it was in the second subterranean floor and 
its only illumination came from a tiny fish-oil-filled crusie that 
stood on a ledge jutting out from the wall. The air was stale 
and earthy and pervaded with an odour of decayed fish, for the 
ventilation came from the low doorway and passed out again by 
way of the crude chimney. 

Lasta bent double and crawled through the low doorway into 
the narrow passage, the sides of which jammed his broad shoulders 
when he turned squarely. Onone side the passage sloped upwards 
and from it another passage, built at an angle, led steeply up to 
the first subterranean floor of which the roof was formed by the 
level earth, so that the very chimneys of the underground village 
were in line with the turf and no building showed at all. On Lasta’s 
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other side a level passage led to chambers similar to that which 
he had left, and from that again another corridor sloped downwards 
to a third and lower subterranean floor. There were, in fact, in all, 
four floors below the level of the earth and they were joined by 
sloping passages with here and there a step. 

To a man of Lasta’s stature the passages were too narrow and 
too low to allow of free movement. But the dwellers on the shore 
were small men and they had built their underground village with 
a purpose that took the tallness of their enemies into consideration. 

As Lasta stood outside the low doorway, three little men came 
down the sloping corridor from the floor above; and the first 
signed to him to return to the room he had left, bowed his head 
and led the way. 

The small man was not of prepossessing appearance. His fore- 
head was low and his face broad and heavy. His protruding 
stomach made his bare narrow chest seem deformed and emphasised 
his outstanding ribs. For clothing he wore dog-skin, because the 
People of the Shore were poor. He left his followers to guard the 
entrance, and he poured out his troubles to his guests. 

‘I, Mesri of the People of the Shore, have spoken with my 
people,’ he began. Then his excitement got the upper hand: 
‘ We cannot help ourselves. We cannot help you. Some time ago 
great ships of the Men of the Bays passed close inshore—too close. 
One of the ships was wrecked, and we saved only one of her com- 
pany. That one was a woman, and we were able to save her because 
she swam ashore to the sand. The men of the other ships tried 
to land, but the seas were too rough and they had to sail away.’ 

‘ Has this anything to do with us ?’ Hedai asked quietly. ‘ We 
are not Men of the Bays—Vikings they call themselves. What 
happened to this woman ?’ 

‘ The People of the Isles came to hear of her and they told the 
Druids. We kept the woman as long as we could. We were 
very kind to her. But the Druids sent and took her from us because, 
they said, her hair was dark and therefore she did not belong to 
the Men of the Bays. But we know who she is.’ Mesri paused 
and passed his fingers backwards through the mass of coarse, salt- 
matted hair that fell over his shoulders; then he continued in 
a volley of words: ‘ They will sacrifice her to the glorious sun that 
he may shine and keep the dread darkness away. Then the Men 
. of the Bays will come here and look for her, and we, the innocent 
and kind, will be blamed.’ 
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‘ You could say she died,’ observed Lasta, who was not interested 
in the troubles of others. 

‘The Men of the Bays would never believe. They saw us 
bring ashore some of the wrecked ship’s company, and already 
we have to explain that all but the woman died. They will return 
soon and demand their people. Because we cannot give what we 
have not they will destroy our fine building, even if they have to 
pick it stone from stone. They will carry off our women, and us 
they will torture. Till now we have kept peace with these terrible 
marauders ; and this is not our fault.’ 

‘What of the Druids?’ asked Hedai. ‘ When will they take 
this woman to the stone ?’ 

‘When the glorious sun rises again, if there is no cloud to 
hide his face.’ 

‘Ah! And if you had kept this woman and treated her well, 
you could have made peace with the Vikings as well. I see” __ 

The little man squatted on the earthen floor. 

‘She is the daughter of a man of great power, who lives in a 
land over the sea and who is in league with the Men of the Bays. 
We could have made peace with him and we could have had many 
things in exchange for her safety.’ 

‘ What is the use of all this talk ?’ demanded Lasta. ‘ You have 
lost the woman. Thatistheend. For losing what you had you must 
pay; unless, of course, you go and take her back from the Druids.’ 

The man in dogskin shivered. 

“Who can speak against the all-powerful?’ he whispered. 
‘Would you dare to find fault with the Druids? A short while 
ago they took two of our young women from us.’ 

‘And you sit here and do nothing,’ Lasta answered contempt- 
uously. ‘On one side you have the Druids, on the other the 
Men of the Bays; yet you try to keep peace with both. It seems 
you fish-eaters are people of poor courage. You have men here. 
Why do you not go by night and take back this woman who means 
so much to you ?’ 

Mesri rose from the floor. His people had always been down- 
trodden by the Druids on the one hand, and lived in constant 
fear of the Vikings on the other; but they did not consider them- 
selves cowards, and Mesri resented the suggestion. He opened 
his mouth wide to call the guards who stood in the passage ; but 
Hedai the ancient pushed Lasta aside, grasped the little man by 
the arm, and spoke fiercely : 
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‘If you would save yourselves, listen to me. Lasta—the 
reckless, I named him—is ever hasty with his tongue, but what 
ke says is partly true. If you have not the woman when the 
Vikings return, they will chase you all into the warren you have 
built ; then they will dig you out. You can defend your passages 
perhaps, for the Vikings are great men with wide shoulders and 
they cannot get in easily. But, Mesri the mournful, does the dog 
chase the rabbit down the burrow? No! In time he scrapes 
through. And if many dogs work together, what then? Besides, 
they could starve you out. My nose tells me that a store of crabs 
doesn’t keep overlong. Do I speak truth ?’ 

‘You do. But we know that already. As for the lad—Lasta 
you call him—he speaks evil. We are not men of little courage. 


Could he rescue the woman? For the insult he has put upon me | 


I must have revenge.’ 

‘ Revenge!’ sneered Hedai; his fierce old eyes glared at the 
leader of the People of the Shore. ‘ Who are you to talk of revenge ? 
In a few days the Men of the Bays will come. You have said it. 
Then you will feel revenge. The lad is but a fool who speaks to 
amuse himself.’ Hedai glanced towards Lasta, and the reckless 
one looked down in shame, for he could not meet those eyes when 
the old arrow-maker was really angry. ‘For his folly he himself 
will rescue the woman ; but to that end we need your help. Lasta 
will go by land, and you and I and your young men will go in 
your small boats by sea. Then Lasta will see how little you are 
afraid.’ Hedai’s voice became smooth as he continued: ‘ You 
will thus remain friendly with the powerful Men of the Bays. Does 
that please you? Or will you have your revenge on a boy? He 
and I have defeated an army ere this; and those who know us do 
not usually talk of revenge.’ 

Mesri wriggled. Every way his dull mind saw it he knew Hedai 
must be right; moreover, he could not refuse to go and so admit that 
his courage was feeble. Then he realised that he might gain favour 
with the Vikings, and his melancholy gave way to gratitude. 

‘If you do this for us,’ he cried, ‘ we will follow you to the 
taking of the Wall. We shall be respected by the Druids, for they 
will think us strong; and, besides, the Men of the Bays will be 
well disposed to us.’ 

While yet he was expressing his feelings, cries echoed through 
the low, narrow passages of the underground village. Watch- 
fires, they said, had been lit on the ward hills; ships had been 
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sighted. Mesri rushed away. But, before following him, Hedai 
spoke to Lasta : 

‘What have I often told you? Must that slack tongue bring 
trouble upon us again, when I have warned you, child that must 
chatter ? Have you not learned yet that men of slow wit become 
angry quickly because their dull minds cannot think? Then they 
strike because words fail them. I could save you in no other way 
after you had raised the wrath of this eater of crabs, who fears 
all things. Certainly these people who are afraid would have 
killed you for saying so (how else could they answer ?), and that 
would have been an ill thing. It is better to die in some bold 
attempt as now you have before you. But have a care, Lasta the 
reckless, and remember: when you die Hedai dies with you. Also, 
between us we must take many when we pass, for then we will not 
go empty-handed to the Lands of the Unknown that lie beyond — 
the sunset. Let us go out, for it is in my mind that the coming 
of the Men of the Bays is timely.’ 

They passed through the low doorway, along the corridor, 
thence through another steep, sloping passage that led to the 
chambers above, and so to the sod-covered porch, shaped like the 
mouth of a bell, that opened into a hollow in the ground. 

Outside on the bent-grass that grew long and coarse on the 
sandy soil some of the little People of the Shore were gathered ; 
others had climbed the near-by headlands to get a better view. 
To the southward smoke coiled upwards from a high hill-top ; 
that was the danger signal to warn the inhabitants of the islands 
of the approach of an enemy. Mesri met them as they emerged 
from the porch. His enmity and desire for revenge had gone 
completely ; rather he hailed the wanderers as friends. 

‘You see!’ he addressed Hedai and pointed with his finger. 
‘There are the signal-fires on the Ward Hill. The Men of the Bays 
come across the sea to seek the woman who has been taken from us. 
We have now no time to take her back and our plan is useless.’ 

‘And you stand and gaze!’ answered the old arrow-maker 
bitterly. ‘Give me one man who is able to stop shivering and 
walk and who is able to lead Lasta to the stone. He must start 
now, for the day wears on. Later we shall go by sea to intercept 
the Druids at some suitable place. You know of such ?’ 

‘Yes,’ admitted Mesri reluctantly. ‘There is a place near 
the stone circle and close to where anyone escaping must pass, 
and the guide (who is not afraid of anything) will show it to Lasta. 
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But of what use are your plans when the Men of the Bays will be 
upon us before darkness falls ? ’ 

‘The Men of the Bays are neither fools nor are they afraid,’ 
Hedai observed softly. ‘When they come they will be thinking 
of greater gain than could be found by merely destroying the 
earthworks you hide in. Tell me, where can Lasta lie up if he is 
unable to join us when we attack the Druids ?’ 

‘There is the heather,’ returned Mesri abruptly, for he was 
vexed. ‘If he can cross the heather and the inland water that is 
fresh, and so come to the shore again, he will find a high, rocky island 
that is not an island when the tide is at full ebb.’ Mesri pointed 
northward. ‘From the hill they must pass over, the guide will 
point out the place. It is a desperate venture.’ 

Hedai turned his back on Mesri, for the little man wearied him. 

‘ Lasta,’ he said, ‘ before the sunrise you must take this woman 
from the Druids and try to meet us at the place that the guide 
will show you.. I cannot tell how you may do it; that I leave 
to you. If you cannot join us when we make our attack, we shall 
be at this island that is not an island, when the darkness comes 
again. Until then...’ 

Hedai faced the sea that he would not see Lasta start overland 
on his journey ; while Lasta, with bow and.skin arrow-carrier over 
one shoulder and flint-headed axe through his girdle, strode away 
with his guide over the sloping uplands to cross the island to the 
stones where the Druids held their rites. 

Excitement ran high among the People of theShore. Thoseon the 
headlands waved and gesticulated, and those who stood on the ground 
over the village interpreted the signals, until the ships came close to 
land. Then the watchers on the cliff-tops retreated to their home. 

Hedai was sitting on a rock some distance from the under- 
ground village when the ships rounded the southern high cliff that 
bounded the bay. Because the breeze came from the north, the 
sails had been run down and the ships came on under oars. There 
was something impressive in the sight of high prows and higher 
figure-heads gliding over the lift and scend of the waves; and 
the oar-blades, wielded by strong arms, glinted in the sunlight when 
they left the water, to fall again and heave the ship onward over 
the swell. To the People of the Shore it was as though three- 
headed death swam on the water and they had neither power to. 
fly nor to resist. The flash of light on shields that decked the 
bulwarks seemed ominous, as if the very sun were in league with 
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the Men of the Bays; while the sparkle of oar-wake served only 
to show the speed of their approach. 

The ships swept on and the soft clunk of oars in oar-locks grew 
louder, until the leading steersman, who balanced himself so easily 
on the poop, swung over his sweep, while one bank of oars held 
water and the other pulled, to bring the ship aground in a little 
sheltered cove alongside a spit of smooth black rock. 

The People of the Shore were overawed by the thought of what 
was about to happen to them and the majority scuttled through 
the little porch to hide in their underground village. Mesri 
remained with a few of his followers and awaited a lead from 
Hedai; but the ancient arrow-maker’s mind was full of matters, 
none of which concerned either his own safety or that of the in- 
habitants of the Isles of the Wind. As soon as he was satisfied 
that the crews would land at the spit, he made off in that direction ; 
but he went alone, for Mesri and his followers hung back. 

Hedai was old and the hair of his head and beard was grey, 
yet there was a strange dignity in his bearing as he advanced 
over the hard, wave-beaten sand. He did not go as a messenger 
of peace, unarmed; he marched, with slung bow and axe, as 
might a leader at the head of victorious men. 

He reached the spit before the forefoot of the leading vessel 
ran aground, and, disregarding those of her crew who sprang ashore, 
waited for their leader. That he was surrounded by men whose 
reputation of ruthlessness was a byword in every seaside dwelling 
did not trouble him; rather he admired their appearance and 
dress. Their bare, muscular arms showed strength that is freedom, 
and their wide, deep chests, covered by woven doublets, gave the 
impression of unyielding power; while fair, weathered faces and 
clear blue eyes suggested spirits that were intrepid and without 
cunning. But the leader of these men, whom Hedai sought, was 
greater than any of his crew; yet he moved with extraordinary 
agility. He was followed closely by a bodyguard of men dark- 
haired like himself, and that alone would have distinguished him 
from those who manned the ships. When he dropped lightly from 
the prow on to the rock, Hedai stepped in front of him and raised 
his hand in salutation. 

‘I am Hedai the arrow-maker,’ he said ; ‘ and I come in peace.’ 

The dark-haired leader halted. 

‘I am Girdain, and they call me powerful,’ he answered as 
though he were announcing a fact that would make his hearer 
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bow before him. ‘I have come to take back my daughter. Unti] 
she is with us there can be no peace. Are you a dweller in this 
burrow? If so, why do you wear the deerskin of a hunter and 
come armed to make peace? Have you not yet learned our ways 
in all the years you have been permitted to live ?’ 

‘I am no dweller underground,’ returned Hedai. ‘I came to 
the Isles of the Wind but to gather men brave enough to follow 
me to the taking of the great Wall that stretches across our country, 
But I find the men of the Isles are no men, for they cannot even 
guard a woman from the Druids. Your daughter has been taken, 

Girdain’s great hand grasped Hedai’s bare left shoulder. 

‘There is no man or woman in these islands who will not cry 
to Girdain for mercy now.’ 

‘Yet before you do this rashness and scrape these eaters of 
shell-fish from their burrows you would do well to follow Hedai 
the ancient.’ Hedai spoke boldly. ‘ Your maid will live till the 
sun rises again; and we have still time to save her.’ 

‘We follow none but our chief,’ put in the master of the long 
ship. ‘ We follow no skin-clad wanderer.’ 

‘One man only do I know who is daring enough to follow me,’ 
observed Hedai quietly. ‘ Others are timid and want to kill me. 
Are you also fearful, Girdain the powerful? I have sent my lad 
to take your daughter from the Druids. Yet you hesitate to follow 
where he leads. Follow me now; then do your scratching and 
take your revenge, if you wish. It is rather useless to punish the 
People of the Shore anyway ; they could not well help themselves,’ 

‘ How do we know you are not leading us away to gain time ?’ 
asked Girdain. 

‘Of what use would that be? I come alone to you. I am 
a stranger and I am old. Would it not be a simple matter to kill 
me? Now you may choose: kill old Hedai and lose your daughter, 
or follow where he leads—if you are not afraid.’ 

There was a tone of command underlying the old man’s softly 
spoken words ; such a power, in fact, that Girdain, who was even 
as impetuous as rumour said, listened to the tale; and for the 
second time that day Hedai’s will had its way. 

Girdain saw the force of his reasoning and the cunning of his 
plan ; moreover, he saw the uselessness of leading a force overland. 
They boarded their ships, taking Hedai with them because he 
insisted on going; and they took also Mesri for two reasons: 
because they required a hostage as security against any warning 
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being sent by the People of the Shore to the Druids, and because 
they needed a guide who knew the passage between the islands. 

While daylight lasted they rowed slowly westward, that any 
watcher might think they had withdrawn from the Isles of the 
Wind; but when night fell each ship put about and, with square 
sail set to a favouring breeze, passed southward through a narrow 
gut between two cliff-bound islands. 

Hedai, standing with Girdain in the leading ship, felt new life 
come into his old soul. He was among men who would follow 
where he led, who were strong and unafraid, and who conquered by 
the power of their arms and their weapons of metal, and who did 
not deal in treachery and trickery. The experience of sailing in a 
great ship was new tohim. They passed under high crags, through 
currents that boiled round them, past headland and bay until 
they came to a narrow channel that led from the sea to an inland 
water. 

Sails were run down and the crews manned the oars. There was 
discipline such as Hedai regarded with wonder. ll was done in the 
darkness of night and the ships passed through the channel, that gave 
bare oar-room, into the inland water ; and after rowing across it they 
ran aground in a little bay where, Mesri told them, they were close 
to the stone circle, and there they lay till the light broke in the east. 

But Lasta had found these hours full of trial. His guide had 
led him inland to where the land was high, so that he could over- 
look the greater part of the island. He had pointed out the route 
that would lead to the tidal island and he had taken Lasta to a 
point from where he could see the stone circle and the bay where 
Hedai would intercept the Druids. Farther than that he refused 
to go, for his dread of the Druids and their followers was too great. 
So Lasta was left alone and the guide returned to his home. 

The circle of stones stood on a strip of land that divided two 
inland waters; beyond the farther of these was the sea and the 
channel through which Hedai would sail. Between Lasta’s view- 
point and the stone circle were, besides the inland water, fortified 
mounds of the inhabitants of the island. Down the narrow neck 
of land that divided the lakes were other mounds, some solitary, 
others standing together and surrounded by a common rampart. 
And to reach the stone circle Lasta required either to pass right 
round the long inner lake, or to make his way down the strip of 
land. He watched the sunlight die away and decided that to pass 
round the inland water was too long a journey to make in the 
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time that was left, therefore he must go by the narrow strip and 
trust to the high heather to hide him. 

When darkness fell he moved forward. Sometimes he crawled 
in deep heather between inhabited mounds; sometimes he took 
to the lakeside and crept along under the bank where meadow. 
sweet hung over and gave him shelter, or iris flags made a screen; 
and once where a bay cut into the tongue of land he entered the 
water and swam, holding his bow above him to keep the bow-string 
dry. He reached the ground on which the stone circle was raised 
and he longed for Hedai’s guidance; for he had to post himself 
in such a position that he could snatch the woman away suddenly 
before a knife could reach her. 

Lasta knew that, as soon as the first light broke, the Druids 
would hold their rites inside the circle and many people would be 
there ; others would congregate outside the moat that surrounded 
it. Then the procession would march down to the stone of sacrifice 
by the often-trodden, well-marked track. Somewhere along that 
path he must attempt the rescue, and much would depend on his 
hiding-place, on his quickness, and on surprise to the enemy ; but 
a point in his favour was the fact that the Druids and their followers 
would be armed with flint-knives only. 

The next move was more difficult. The Druids would come 
in file. Behind them the people would march and they would be 
between Lasta and Hedai’s force. But for lack of a better position 
he chose the spot where the track came down to the narrow channel 
that joined the two lakes, and near the path in a hole under a 
boulder, screened by heather, he curled himself up and lay very still. 

Before dawn Lasta could hear the voices of the people who 
were gathering at the stone circle and soon, to his annoyance, 
some wandered down the path, crossed the water over the great 
flags set on stepping-stones, and congregated at the stone of sacrifice 
which was on raised ground on the far side of the channel. They 
passed so close to him that, by leaning from his hollow and stretching 
out his hand, he could have touched their hairy legs. But the 


of retreat, for the rising ground jutted out into the inland water 
where Hedai had sailed, and any who could swim could easily 
obstruct his direct route. 

When the light grew a little stronger Lasta peeped out from 
his hide and saw the circle built of immense stones set endwise 
in the earth. They formed a wall three times the height of a 
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man; but none knew how far each great stone slab extended 
underground, for the circle had been erected by an ancient people. 
Round the outside of the circle were moat and earthworks, inside 
of which the common people were not permitted to go, with the 
exception, of course, of such unfortunates as happened to be the 
actors of the occasion. 

People were now collected round the outside of the circle and 
the Druids were within. Occasionally music sounded dismally in 
the morning air, and at other times the faint tone of an inhuman 
voice raised in ceremonious outburst could be heard. 

Time passed so slowly that Lasta began to dread that he had 
miscalculated the procedure of these particular people; but, at 
last, the leading Druids marched out from the gateway and crossed 
the moat, and the spectators fell back to make way for them. 
They shuffled down the pathway two abreast, holding their soiled, 
threadbare, old himations round them. Following them were men ~ 
who played on reeds ; while, some paces behind the musicians, came 
the Druids’ latest prey escorted by a skin-girdled guard on either side. 

As the procession approached Lasta crouched low in the hole 
under the heather. The foremost of the Druids passed him and 
crossed the narrow stone bridge. The reed-players followed. Then 
he saw the bare legs of the nearer guard and the fine white cloth 
worn by the prisoner. 

One spring took him from his hiding-place, and as he landed 
on the path his flint-headed axe cracked the skull of the nearer 
guard. His left hand swung the woman clear, and again the little 
axe found its mark before the second guard could save himself. 

‘The water!’ gasped Lasta, remembering with the clear vision 
that comes in moments of stress that Mesri had told him the woman 
was a strong swimmer. ‘Take to the water.’ 

He withstood the first rush of the people who walked behind 
the guards and before they could surround him he leapt down the 
bank, ran along the pebble beach, and struck out through the water 
in the wake of the woman who was swimming towards a small, 
green-tufted island. And as he swam he heard a great cry come 
echoing down from the hill on the farther side of the stone circle 
and he knew that Hedai had launched his attack. 

The Druids and their followers were running back towards the 
circle and they were close to the shore Lasta had left ; while down 
the slope on the farther side of the circle men with golden helmets 
were advancing through the heather. Lasta, from the shore of 
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the islet, watched them meet and saw the foremost of the inhabitants 
of the Isles of the Wind go down before bright blades that flashed in 
the morning sunlight. Then he looked in the direction from which 
he had come and discovered men swimming towards the little island, 

Quite calmly he sent arrows from his bow. One found its 
victim, and the other swimmers turned back; yet another arrow 
buried its head in the back of a swimmer, and those who remained 
raced for the shore near the stone of sacrifice. Then Lasta turned 
to the woman. A 

‘We must swim on,’ he said, ‘to reach that far point of the 
shore that juts out into the water. I do not understand why 
these strange men attack the Druids; but that may be some 
of Hedai’s magic.’ 

‘They are my father’s men,’ answered the woman. ‘ We can 
join them.’ 

‘ At that point of land,’ added Lasta; and never doubting 
that he would be obeyed, he swam back a little way in the direction 
they had come and collected the arrows that floated. 

When that was done, he made for the land that jutted out into 
the water and because he swam like an otter, as a hunter must, 
he overtook the woman. 

‘You are too far inshore,’ he warned her. 

‘If we don’t land here, how are we to join my father’s men ?’ 
she asked. 

An arrow chipped into the water. 

‘ Dive and swim farther out. The People of the Isles separate 
us from the Men of the Bays.’ And Lasta thrust her under water. 

They swam low and none troubled them until they made a 
landing under a high heather bank. From there, keeping under 
cover, they made their way to higher ground. On one side a fierce 
encounter was taking place between the followers of the Druids 
and the Men of the Bays, and the Vikings had extended their line 
to prevent any of the People of the Isles from passing up the narrow 
tongue of land to where Lasta and the woman were lying. 

‘We can join them now,’ observed the woman. 

Lasta the reckless, who used caution when he was hunting, 
half-raised himself out of the heather ; then he fell flat and dragged 
the woman down with him. Another band of the People of the 
Isles were coming down the spit of land from the other direction ; 
they were almost on a level with the fugitives and advancing to 
take the Men of the Bays in the rear. 
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‘We cannot join them,’ whispered Lasta. ‘The little people 
are too close.’ 

‘Can you not fight, man who wears a hunter’s clothing ?’ 

‘And make Hedai and the Men of the Bays come to our aid 
and so be caught in a trap!’ snapped Lasta. ‘Lie still. We 
could never reach them.’ 

‘Coward.’ The woman’s voice was scornful. ‘ Will you sit 
here and watch our men fight for you while the little people take 
them from behind ?’ 

‘Keep down,’ whispered Lasta angrily. ‘I go to tell Hedai.’ 

He wriggled away among the heather and from the side of a 
lichen-covered rock sent out two long hunting cries. They were 
answered, first by a call similar to his own, then by a wild shout ; 
and Lasta turned with a smile. But the smile faded when he 
found the woman close behind him. 

‘That was my father’s cry,’ she said. ‘ What was the meaning 
of the first one ?’ 

‘°Twas Hedai answering my call that told him we were free. 
Come. We are seen.’ 

‘Who is this Hedai ?’ 

But Lasta did not wait to answer. He clutched the woman’s 
wrist, dropped with her into a gully, and ran. They fled by the 
water-side under high banks, swam the bay that Lasta had crossed 
during the night, crawled through high reeds, and came to where 
the tongue of land widened out into open country. They halted 
to recover breath, and Lasta realised that the woman could not 
keep the pace he set. She lay face down as she had dropped, 
her slim body heaving with each broken, sobbing breath. 

Lasta knew it was vital to gain time ; some obstacle had to be 
set in the way of pursuers. While he thought, he gently turned 
the woman over and laid her at ease in the heather. Then he ran 
again, taking a course across the narrow tongue of land. On the far 
side he struck iron-stone with his little flint-axe and kindled a tuft of 
heather. The ground was very dry, for there had lately been no rain, 
and the heather blazed wherever Lasta’s torch touched. He worked 
his way back, kindling tufts ashe wentand setting the heather alight. 

When he returned, the woman had recovered and was ready 
to go on. 7 

‘Why did you do that?’ she asked, pointing to the line of 
roaring, crackling fire that was already sweeping over the land. 

‘To keep the People of the Isles busy,’ he answered. ‘ Blown 
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by this breeze the fire will sweep all down the spit of land and 
drive them back. Others will come to see it, and we shall see 
them moving and be safe.’ 

_ Together they went, avoiding the few people who came near 
their route and shunning the places where hare, or plover, or curlew, 
or duck, or geese, or grouse, would rise and indicate their presence. 
But Lasta was an adept at such a game, and they crossed moor and 
marsh, crawled under banks of streams and along dry watercourses 
and, towards the end of the warm day, came within sight of the 
rocky island that was not always an island. There they lay down 
in a heather-covered hollow and rested. In front of them lay 
level ground covered with short grass, and in crossing it they 
would be fully exposed to view, for a group of fortified mounds 
lay not far away to the right. 

‘ We'll wait here until the sun goes down,’ said Lasta. ‘ Mesri 
of the People of the Shore said that the island that is not always 
an island would be surrounded by water only late in the day.’ 

For answer the woman tugged his shoulder-covering and pointed 
back in the direction they had come. Small men were fast over- 
taking them. 

‘Can you run again ?’ asked Lasta bitterly. ‘Some time this 
day you must have set your foot in mud, and they have trailed us.’ 

The woman snorted and held out one small, arched foot. 

‘Is it not more likely that your great feet made deep marks ?’ 
she asked. 

Without allowing him time to answer, she ran over the short 
grass, so that Lasta the hunter had to stretch his legs to keep 
pace with her. 

The inhabitants of the near-by mounds saw them, raised a 
shout, and gave chase. The fugitives reached the cliff-edge and 
kept along it till they came to a point jutting out towards the tidal 
island. They scrambled down, crossed a sand-belt, plunged through 
a narrow sea-filled channel, and climbed on to a slippery, sloping 
ledge of rock. There they found that they were cut off from 
the island by a wide channel through which swirled and gurgled 
the fast-rising tide that filled it fuller with each creaming roller. 

They chose the narrowest part; yet, though they were strong 
swimmers, they failed to reach the rocks opposite them and were 
carried far towards the sea by the fierce current before they were 
able to scramble on to a seaweed-covered rock on the farther side, 
and so gain the rocky island. 
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Lasta raced straight out again to where the passage was narrow- 
est, to find that the foremost of their pursuers was already in 
the water; but a well-shot arrow from the hunter’s bow put an 
end to his struggles. The People of the Isles answered the reckless 
one with a shower of arrows, and Lasta dropped into cover behind 
a rock. Only when a daring spirit was rash enough to come near 
the rock where the channel was narrowest did he expose himself, 
and then only for so long as it took to loose a shaft; so that the 
pursuers lost heart, for they learned that the man behind the 
rock could send arrows with amazing speed and precision. 

When the rising tide converted both narrow channels into one 
wide swirling strait, the People of the Isles returned to the safety 
of the high ground, and Lasta went back to the rocky island. 
After all, the little people could be content to wait. In half a night 
the tide would ebb and they could cross on foot and deal with the 
man whose archery awed them ; besides, they could all go together 
and such a procedure appealed to them. 

Lasta found the woman waiting for him above a narrow cleft 
that led up from the shore on to the island, and beside her lay a 
heap of stones. He looked at them questioningly. 

‘I thought,’ she explained, ‘when your arrows were all shot 
away we could make a stand with these. You see, my people fight.’ 

Lasta felt hot. He remembered what she had called him that 
morning ; but before he could think of anything to say, she con- 
tinued : 

‘Do we sit here and die of thirst after we have run so far ? 
Or do we only wait in this trap until the island again becomes 
part of the land ?’ 

‘Hedai will be here before then.’ 

‘Who is this Hedai in whom you have so much faith? And 
who are you ?’ 

Lasta tried to explain by telling her his name and what had 
happened when he was with the People of the Shore. 

‘Then how did my father’s men arrive at the stone circle ?’ 
she asked. 

‘I don’t know. But Hedai must have brought them, for he 
answered my call when you and I were in the heather. Hedai 
is very wise.’ Then for the first time Lasta took an interest in 
the woman he had rescued, and he spoke in rather a shocked voice : 
‘You are no more than a girl, What do they call you?’ 

‘Berga, daughter of Girdain the powerful.’ 
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‘And your legs are all scratched with the heather. Do your 
feet hurt with running so far ?’ 

Berga sat up and drew her feet under her robe. 

‘My feet are not so accustomed to running as are yours. How 
could they be? Was there ever a man who could run so well ? 
You could not even stop running when you could have joined my 
father and fought. Truly my feet have nothing to thank you 
for.’ 

‘I can fight,’ retorted Lasta. 

‘If my father’s ships don’t come soon, we shall both have to 
fight.’ 

‘If Hedai doesn’t send to us there will be more work for the 
little axe he made me, that has cracked two heads for you this 
day, for I have few arrows left.’ 

‘Had you not come, my father would have rescued me.’ 

Lasta rose and wandered away. Presently he returned carrying 
his skin arrow-carrier in his hands. 

‘I found water,’ he said. ‘When you have drunk some, the 
rest may ease your feet.’ And he left the girl. 

Lasta was sitting, with his bare legs dangling over the cliff-edge 
close above the ledge where puffins and guillemots nodded, keeping 
one wary eye on the land where the little people were gathered, 
and the other on the sea over which the sunset glowed, and he was 
racking his brain for a plan of escape in the event of circumstances 
arising to hinder Hedai’s arrival, when he saw the foremost of the 
three ships. He saw also that the People of the Isles left the 
headland and fled. And he would have gone to tell Berga, but 
she came to him. 

‘ There is blood running from a wound in your shoulder, Lasta,’ 
she said, as she stood behind him. ‘Let me tie it.’ 

‘A scratch! An arrow glanced—no more. Your father’s 
ships have come. You are free now.’ 

‘And you, what will you do? Why do you live among these 
little people ?’ 

‘ Hedai and I don’t live here. We came to seek men who can 
fight, so that we might lead them to destroy the great Wall that 
divides our land.’ 

‘ But if you stay here now after the disturbance we have made, 
the People of the Isles of the Wind will kill you. My father’s ships 
would land you near your own home.’ 

‘I have still a little work to do,’ said Lasta quietly. ‘ When 
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that is done, I shall gather fighting men. Listen! They have 
seen you.’ 

Across the water came the joyful, free song of the Men of the 
Bays. But Lasta’s heart was heavy, for he wanted to show the 
girl with the long black hair, who stood straight and slim against 
the last red light of day, that he had other use for his little axe 
than merely setting light to heather. 

The ships touched sand in the sheltered cove under the lee 
of the island. Hedai came to Lasta’s side, for the lad had hung 
back when Girdain met his daughter. 

‘*Twas well done, Lasta,’ said the old man. ‘ You remembered 
the ancient teaching this day. Yet I feared for you when you 
were cut off and your wisdom wouldn’t let you try to join us— 
which would have been an ill thing.’ 

‘If I pleased you, I am content with that. But we were caught 
in a pretty trap on this island that is not an island. Ifyou had 
not come, we were lost.’ 

‘What troubles you?’ asked Hedai; for he detected at once 
that the lad was uneasy. ‘Does the scratch in your shoulder 
pain you?’ 

‘It is nothing,’ answered Lasta. ‘But I have a debt I owe 
these evil little people, for the axe you made me accounted for 
only two. I would ask for as many men as I have fingers to follow 
me when the day breaks, that the People of the Isles of the Wind 
will ever remember us.’ : 

‘This is foolish talk, reckless one. Girdain would give you 
men in a good cause; but to harry these people more would be 
folly. Are you filled with envy because you did not see the blood 
run this day? What of the fire—the devastating conflagration ? 
That was better than many angry blows, more subtle than an 
ambush. The people fled before it, and we spread out and trapped 
them. Those who chased you here will have seen the ships and 
have scattered. Nothing would be gained by following. Let be 
for my sake.’ 

‘I owe you many things, Hedai.’ 

‘ Between us there is no owing,’ said the old arrow-maker ; and 
he swung round to meet Girdain. 

But when Girdain saw Lasta he frowned. 

‘So Hedai sent a youngster like you, ill-armed, to take my 
daughter from those devils,’ he said. ‘By what magic did you 
rout the guards ?’ 
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‘I had my axe,’ answered Lasta. ‘I struck before they could 
defend themselves.’ 


‘ And then some wisdom made you set light to the heather ?’ . 


‘That also was the act of the little axe that Hedai made me. 
We needed to gain time.’ 

‘ What was it I promised you, Hedai the arrow-maker ? ’ asked 
Girdain. 

‘That you would take us by sea now and land us where we 
would ; and when we sent you word you would send us as many 
men as I can count on my fingers as many times as I have fingers, 
to help to take the Wall.’ 

‘And now I have heard the full tale of this day’s work,’ said 
Girdain, ‘I will myself bring you as many men as you can count 
on your fingers and toes as many times as you have fingers and 
toes, and together we will take and destroy this wall. And Lasta 
will strike with his axe and kindle another, even greater fire, and 
the people who live will remember him there as those who have 
survived this day here will remember; for their Druids are no 
more and the circle is empty.’ 

And while they waited the coming of day when they would 
sail away from the Isles of the Wind, Lasta sat apart with Hedai. 

‘ Still you are troubled,’ remarked the old arrow-maker. ‘ Are 
you not glad that Girdain the powerful is now our friend and will 
help us?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lasta doubtfully. ‘But, Hedai, you were always 
right ; many times I have been a fool yet thought myself clever. 
Berga called me coward, and I could not find an answer to her 
words. Let us get men together quickly and take the Wall.’ 

‘ Was it last day or has a year passed since you told Mesri the 
eater of crabs he was a coward, and I called you child? Now, with 
the speed of the fire you kindled, you have grown into a man. 
Be wise then, Lasta who doesn’t forget: never to try to find an 
answer to a woman’s words.’ 

‘But I shall take her a trophy from the Wall, Hedai.’ 

‘ Take it then, but say naught. For, remember, when a woman 
makes a man’s heart bitter, she makes him a better man—if he be 
a man at all.’ 

Hedai the ancient was happy and he laid himself down on the soft 
turf where a bed of sea-pinks grew, drew his deerskin covering round 
him, andslept in peace. But Lasta’ssoul was fierce, for he had grown 
suddenly from a youth into a man ; and that hurts sorely for a time, 
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A RUMMAGE DAY IN THE EAST 
IN THE LOWER BAZAAR AT SIMLA 


BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR erry MACMUNN, K.C.B., K.C.S.L, 
Ephesus stands, you may see it still 
On the lee of a verdurous pine-clad hill. 
Diana of Ephesus.—R. K. 


Tue world is full of rummage lofts for those who like them, from 
the Caledonian markets to the lower bazaar at Simla, or from the - 
back streets of Kemp Town to the covered markets of Damascus 
and Bagdad. In India of all places is rummaging romantic, for 
we must remember that nothing taken to India ever came home 
in the days that are past, and very little now. Most things are 
sold off, and the dinner equipages of Warren Hastings and his 
times are now the odd pieces of the bazaar, or were till quite 
lately, and Sheffield plate lies at the back of Parsee shopkeepers’ 
hoards in up-country cantonments. In Bagdad besides the anti- 
quities and the carpets, the lesser curios, the oddments of books 
and china and cut glass, are still to be rummaged for, as well 
as old Persian embroideries, papier-maché and such-like. Because 
the smells of bazaars haunt and attract, when not outside the 
pale, I have always lingered to chat and to rummage, to listen 
and play magpie in such, the world around. Coins and medals 
have claims of their own, and it is fascinating to find that the 
ear-rings coaxed off wild Arab girls from the marshes on the 
Tigris bank are Sassanian coins or lion drachmas, even if they 
prove at times to be the product of one of the arch fakers of the 
Levant. Not every lass’s ear ornament is a winner, however, 
nor are the Greco-Bactrian coins that the artless old peasant on 
the Indus may untie for you from his shirt-tail. For the Eastern 
faker is adept at planting his goods in natural surroundings. 
Nevertheless, most bazaar hunting days are red-letter days of 
some kind, and if the reader doubts it, let him step with me to 
one or two of them. In and out of the covered bazaars in Bagdad 
and Damascus, the old Arms Market at Constantinople, or the 
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back streets at Delhi—now and again plate and china of an officers’ 
mess of a corps that mutinied in ’57—now and again the china 
that a Hickey or Bob Pott might have eaten off are to be found 
—now and again an old pot that has contained fard, when all 
the world was young—you never know your luck as genuine rum- 
magers know—and so let us with this in our minds stray into one 
of these rummage haunts, and one of the more fascinating, the 
lower bazaar at Simla. There, really quaint things are to be met 
and seen and found. But first of all you must envisage the main 
hill of Simla as you come in by road or rail, or as you saw in the 
old days of the galloping mail cart and the clanking tonga-bar. 
You have seen it once or twice afar off, as the train or cart road 
wound and looped and then ran into forest out of sight, and then 
suddenly you swing round a corner, and it hits you hard in the 
face. There above you stands the old ridge clad with deodar 
on which once stood the village of Shumla. Spires and turrets 
of offices and churches crown the ridge, and the mall with European 
shops and its jewellers. Then below on the hillside, hanging on 
by its eyelids, are the clusters and shoplets of the lower tiers. 
Two or three tiers down is the lower bazaar, the main highway 
by which the pack-mules enter Simla, where the sonsy hill-girls 
come to sell their produce and to buy their gewgaws, where the 
silver and copper merchants hold high converse and where the 
native life of Tibet meets the native life of India, cheek by jowl, 
with the hill-folk intervening. 

Having arrived at Simla, a European, we will take as granted 
the astounding fascination of the whole scene—the smell of the 
deodar and the longifolia, the keen clear air, the flowers by the 
way and the crimson rhododendron-trees—and having eaten to 
our fill the view of the snows, we will wander to the lower bazaar 
in search of quite new sensations. Assuredly we shall find them. 
First we will look at the folk in the lower bazaar, and put our noses 
inside all and sundry of the dark corners and quaint traps. Inci- 
dentally there are queer old second-hand shops too that are worth 
turning over, bearing in mind that, as has been said, what comes 
out from Europe has rarely gone home again. 

By many flights of steps and many slanting paths we shall 
come down off the higher flights and find ourselves in a brilliant 
shining little row of silver shops, among deep silver copper leglets, 
for all the world like a slave collar, that the hill-girls love. Some 
of them are real silver of the kind that husbands use, to bank their 
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savings on their wives’ ankles. But the great frosted circlets which 
looked super-silver are brass or copper, and rows of hill-girls who 
had come a-fairing in their green velvet trouserings and crimson 
and gold waistcoats stop before them to giggle. Copper or silver 
did not matter so long as you wore one to show you had a lad, 
or better still a husband. Rows and rows of quaint trash of no 
value here stood around: little amulet boxes to go round baby 
necks so that they could not chew the charms and get tummyache, 
and little boxes with bits of glass a-top to hold pan or cardamums, 
and funny little bunches of tweezers and spatulas for the toilet ; 
little screw-topped silver cases to hold little vials of sandalwood 
oil and attar of roses too, or stain for the finger-nails of ladies who 
are not quite nice, 

Henna for the finger-nails, 

Gehenna for the soul, 


as the rhyme of the ‘ Three Ladies’ has it, and which Hamesha 
Behar Begum is like to buy. If you want to look up into latticed 
windows and see the great lob-lolly eyes of Hamesha Behar, look- 
ing through the carved jilmils at you, and hear the twang of the 
zither and the thrice-lawless throb and lure of the little drum— 
that throb which the expert makes with the tips of his finger and 
ball of thumb—why, it is down that slanting path to the right. 
But if as is more manasib you have other fish to fry, come along 
and see what the money-changer and the banker has got in his 
bowls and his baskets. 

We will talk awhile, and will say ‘ Ram Ram,’ the kindly Hindu 
greeting. Let us ask about the Rabbi, the spring crop that will 
loose a banker’s tongue all the world over. Over there it will 
be what is the amount of bushels left over, here it is how many 
annas in the rupee will the crop yield, the rupee being the bumper 
standard. Banker-ji, a Guzerati banniah, sitting cross-legged on a 
treasure chest, smiles, spits out the red juice of the pan-supari 1 
and hazards a suggestion that it may be ten annas. This you 
haver over while you look at his bowls. Aha, there is a blue 
Persian saucer, with old coins in it! ‘Show me those old things 
there, Lala!’ A good deal of rubbish, two Greco-Bactrians, 
possible right-uns. Oo... ohwhatisthat? A Cabool medal !— 
a medal for the First Afghan War; where the devil did that come 
from! Pretty well battered, has been worn round the neck; 

1The chewing dainty of lime, betel-nut and leaf. 
VOL. LXXIV.—No. 444, N.S, 47 
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of Elphinstone’s Brigade destroyed in the passes. He must have 
been away from his corps and then gone up to Kabul, which men 
then wrote Cabool, but what a bolt from the past. Curious too, 
for the Mutiny had meant that most of the old medals were melted 
down by the owners, especially if they had been mutineers. Any- 
way, the Lala would sell it for its weight in silver. Good business 
to rummage on. ‘ Aur koi purana chiz, Lala ji?’ ‘ Any more 
old stuff?’ The banker unlocked a heavily shod chest with 
wrought-iron bands, and brought out a whole tray of medals to 
my surprise. ‘Not for sale, Sahib, all pawned by men who are 
pensioners, that one only selling.’ He brought it; it was a bronze 
star for the Battle of Punniar, a star which had been given appar- 
ently to a Conductor of the Bengal Artillery, for that strange 
campaign that an army of exercise had to take on, when the great 
Mahratta fauj went off their perch and thought to try its luck 
with British India, a pathetic place to find it in, meaning that 
some family or some widow had passed away regardless. It was 
of little enough intrinsic value. The medals in pawn were mostly 
Indian General Service, and I noticed several clasps, ‘ Hazara 
1888,’ ‘ Jowaki,’ ‘ Bhootan’ ; evidently Gurkha pensioners had been 
pawning in a bad season. Dear! Dear! 

That was a pretty good bag for a dilettante collector, so I said 
good-bye, but before I did so, a pat on my arm, and an old tooth- 
less beggar dame whimpered at my side, to whom the Lala gave 
a handful of cowries, and I a copper or two for the sake of all she 
once was. I watched her stump on, getting a handful of cowries 
from each stall. As thirty-two cowries went to a pice, and a pice 
is the twelfth of an anna, and an anna is worth a penny, the old 
dear had to work for her living, she that was herself in the bazaar 
metaphor, ‘the broken cowrie of many markets.’ 

But still there is more to do before we leave the lower bazaar. 
There is an old kabari’s shop that will be worth drawing, especially 
if one realises that cut glass in India has not been beaten out by 
the collector and rummager. 

Then I ran into another magpie, a memsahib of my acquaint- 
ance with an eye and a beak that never missed anything. 

‘ Hulloa,’ was her greeting. ‘Good hunting?’ 

‘Il hamd ul Illah,’ ‘God be praised. The hunting is good.’ 

‘Show,’ and I showed the mementoes of Cabool and Fortress 
Gwalior. ‘Good for you, but I hunt bigger game. Come with 
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me to Banasi Dass. He has an old couch far in the corner, at 
the back of his den, piled high with garbage, covered in dirty 
red saloo, but I saw a leg and I am going to have it out to-day 
or die in the attempt.’ 

‘Die you probably will, for the den of Banasi Dass is about 
the dirtiest here, and the rubbish is feet deep in front of the place.’ 

‘None but the brave deserve the chair ; come and help me.’ 

So Mrs. Descartes and I ventured on hand in hand, past all 
the fun and worry of the bazaar, but I saw my chapprassi; who 
like me should have been at work, eagerly taking an active part 
in a contest between two fighting quail, actually holding in his 
hand a chikor, the king of the spurred battle birds in a cage. I 
touched him. He called out to me without looking, what in the 
bazaar would stand for ‘Six to four on the bird with the ginger 
crest,’ and then looked round. His jaw dropped and then came. 
a grin as from one sportsman to another, and’I passed on. I 
noticed that the head chapprassi of the Adjutant-General was 
also there, with his gold belt and jewelled dagger of office. Then 
I understood. There was the head chapprassi also of the German 
Consul-General (this was the days when the all-highest still headed 
his throne and his country for the rocks) in dark blue with a silvered 
double eagle on his breast, the owner of one of the birds. The 
prophetic chapprassi of the Adjutant-General and my knave were 
in the opposition, while for the double eagle were the gentlemen 
whom I also recognised from the Arya Samaj conventicle. 

‘Shall we see this out?’ murmured I. ‘See British fight 
German ?’ 

‘No, come along for the couch, worth a dozen sauer-krauts ; 
besides, I saw Aliph Shabnam break Von Goerlitz’s wrist last 
month.’ 

Those who know will know who Aliph Shabnam is, and how 
in a wager of strength, after the wine on the dinner-table, he broke 
the wrist of the arrogant military attaché who, of giant strength, 
was fond of getting British officers to wager. That is another 
story, that I have once told. But as we passed on, there was 
a shout, and the German quail, poor soul, was on his side, and 
all was over, and therefore just time for a conshtabeel to say ‘ Move 
along, please’ in the language that gets a move on in the Simla 
bazaar, which might necessitate an allusion to an ancestress. 

So by way of stalls piled high with corn cobs and cucumbers 


1 Messenger and door-keeper. 
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and huge sirdar melons, we came to the shrine of Benasi Dass 
kabari, which is Indian for ‘ old junk hawk.’ 

And truly old junk it was. Banasi Dass grinned and cleared 
@ space on the plinth of his place of business by the simple method 
of sweeping aside a dozen pairs of old riding-boots and half a 
dozen broken hurricane lanterns. Onthis heactually laid a cushion, 
and thus gracefully received, Madame sat herself down. I am 
not sure that Banasi Dass, one of the wags of the bazaar, did not 
wink at me, for he generally got the best of a bargain, save that 
he had not learnt the esoteric cult of the antique. 

For the moment the amazing rows of old bits and bridles 
appealed to me, with two or three stands full of spurs—such 
spurs! Light dragoon spurs that jingled, irregular cavalry spurs 
of an age gone by that out-jingled the light dragoon, trim little 
artillery spurs, racing spurs, hunting spurs, some by good makers 
too. I had long resisted the temptation of the mounted officer 
to have a row of spurs on my chimney-piece, even general officers’ 
full-dress fancies of a generation gone by, but bits were another 
thing. I had a saddle-room that my syce was proud of, and all 
the bits were tacked up on a wall covered with the ubiquitous 
red saloo. A good Weymouth there was I saw, and a big flat 
ring snaffle, but Mrs. Descartes, who for a moment had dallied 
with a good-looking pair of riding-boots, got down to the main 
scent. 

‘ Banasi Dass, you promised to dig out that old couch for me.’ 

Banasi Dass grinned placatingly, and pointed to the heaps of 
truck that lay on it. 

‘Come on: I’ll help’; and before Banasi Dass knew where 
he was Madame was up at the back of the stuffy little den amid 
bundles of old polo sticks, leather sword scabbards, and saddles 
in the last stage of decay. Flump and dump on to the floor, 
and then the couch in its dirty red cover lay bare. She lifted 
its purdah. 

‘Just as I thought. Old Bombay rosewood, foully dirty, 
cleaned with ghee and left. 

‘ How much do you want for that old rubbish, Banasi Dass ?’ 

The kabari screwed up his eyes and said, ‘ Fifty rupees,’ wink- 
ing at me. 

Mrs. Descartes held up her hands in horror. 

‘Not a penny more than twenty for that old junk, Banasi 
Dass.’ 
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The kabari looked deprecating. ‘ Twenty-five, then.’ 

Then because I wanted to be on his soft side I said, ‘ Give 
him thirty.’ So thirty it was, and at once two coolies were re- 
quisitioned. As we were going off in triumph the old man winked 
at me and said as we left, ‘If the huzoor wants them I have two 
more chairs like it.’ 

I did not mention it to Mrs. Descartes—that was part of the 
~ game—but I reclaimed them later. They were not Black Rose- 
wood at all, but Dragon Chippendale. How they came to be in 
the bazaar in Simla I also discovered, but that is a story by itself, 
a story of one of those strange romances, ‘ black velvet’ inter- 
vening, which exist in forgotten pockets of the Himalaya. 

One more little find on this red-letter hunt day may be recorded, 
though that too demands a chapter of itself. Mrs. Descartes 
carried off her couch in triumph, while I lingered on to poke in 
a book and paper kabari’s hard by. There did not seem much 
—trashy paper novels, some old bound magazines, and only a 
Fraser or a Blackwood worth opening, one or two illustrated 
books of Victorian days, dreary beyond worlds in these modern 
times ; and then tipping over a bundle of paper stuff a blue pamphlet 
caught my eye. It was a pamphlet I had long wanted to get hold 
of. It was the life story of Quartermaster-sergeant James Ban- 
croft, of the Bengal Horse Artillery, who had lived till the early 
nineties near Simla, having served in the Sikh Wars and the Mutiny, 
a pamphlet published years ago locally, with his portrait in daguerreo- 
type, in the old uniform too. I seized it eagerly, for I had often 
heard of it and knew it was from this pamphlet, or from Bancroft’s 
word of mouth, that Kipling had got not only the story of Snarle- 
yow, but obviously the inspiration and character of Terence Mul- 
vaney himself in the delightful rogue soldier, one Terence O’Shaugh- 
nessy of the ‘G’ Troop 2nd Brigade Bengal Horse Artillery. And 
so, back to lunch at the club on Jakkho, before seeing if my errant 
chapprasst had finished his mains. 
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BYRONICS. 


Woman, they say, is tired of being Man, 
So adding complication to the sexes, 
And now reverts to the old-fashioned plan 
Of those attractive concaves and convexes 
That make her so agreeable to scan, 
And threaten, too, such curious complexes : 
I myself like a woman with a bust 
Rather than one who dines upon a crust. 


Myself, I see no ostentatious sign 

Of need for change: you may observe at Brighton 
Full many a damsel sporting in the brine, 

But so attired (they put these things so tight on) 
You’d never take her to be masculine— 

A minnow, maybe, surely not a Triton: 
Perhaps a little muscular and tawny, 
But stopping mercifully short of brawny. 


Yet there are other ways in which the fair 
May change besides the strictly anatomic : 

It’s not alone in waist and bust and hair 
That Fashion ranges from severe to comic : 

Observe the course of progress anywhere, 
From physics to diseases of the stomach— 

In all the woman runs, if not amok, . 

At least in ways contributive to shock. 


And so far have we travelled from the Turk, 
So briskly women step from age to age, 
They thrust us from our stools, and do our work 
(It’s true they do it at a lower wage) : 
Law, trade, finance, philosophy—they shirk 
None but’ the crudgeries of parentage : 
So woman, once (see Scott) an ‘angel minister,’ 
Becomes a rival, which is much more sinister. 
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Perhaps she’ll go to Parliament, and flit, 
A brighter touch, through Chamber and Committee ; 
Or she may exercise her native wit, 
Yet not quite reach the point of being witty ; 
Or she may dream of emulating Pitt, 
And talk and talk and talk: which is a pity, 
But it has always been the sex’s failing 
Since Gabriel erected the first railing. 


Or she may win a race, or take the air 

In ways her mother would have thought a scandal, 
And capture cups and kudos everywhere— 

Sydney or Timbuctoo or Coromandel, 
Returning home in triumph to the blare 

Of headlines and ‘ The Conquering Hero’ (Handel) : 
Do men do things like that? No, they would blush 
If one but raised a cheer, and whisper ‘ Hush! ’ 


So we may see again the homely touch 
Of every Eve devoted to her Adam, 
(Though, to be sure, the lady had not much 
Of choice, or he of any other madam), 
And every woman will behave as such, 
Exactly as the Ninth Commandment bade ’em : 
And if first principles don’t bring back Eden, 
It can’t, at most, be further off than Sweden. 


Or, should that be too much to hope, let’s go 
Back to the days of the perambulator, 
Where all the stages of the verb ‘to grow’ 
Were supervised by Nannie and by Mater 
Under the Spartan law of Yes and No— 
Home Rule, with a benevolent Dictator : 
Whatever may have happened to the men, 
There’s not a doubt, women were women then. 


Rosert BELL. 


THE VISITANT. 
BY EDITH AGAR. 


‘ Beauty, the Eternal Spouse of the Wisdom of God 
and Angel of his Presence thru’ all creation .. . 
attempteth every mortal child with influences 
of her divine supremacy... . 
See then the boy in first encounter with beauty... 
kindleth at heart with eternal expectancies, _ 
and the dream within him looketh out at his eyes.’ 
RoBERT BriDGEs. 
Tines from ‘ The Testament of Beauty.’ 


Ir first happened to him without any warning when he was twelve 
years old. Up to then he had experienced nothing but the normal 
outlook of an ordinary little boy. He was a nice little boy, that is 
to say, he was tender to animals and liked giving pennies to beggars, 


but he behaved quite horribly from the grown-up standard to 
shrinking beginners at his undistinguished but meritorious school, 
incidentally saving a lot of trouble to the Headmaster. 

He was moderately clean, quiet in public, and docile, because 
one had to be so, not from any sympathy or particular desire to 
please the father and mother who decreed his behaviour, though 
of course he loved them because that was what children did. 

For their part, the parents who were very much older than he, 
and had never been able to adopt the modern ‘ pally’ attitude, 
looked carefully after his health and gave him the education and 
treats proper to their middle-class status. 

They also took it for granted that they loved him and they paid 
no more attention to his personality than he did to theirs. 

They had christened him ‘ Martin,’ not because they liked it, 
but it was the name of the father’s senior partner in a Glazed Pipe 
business. He was important and had stood as sponsor (by proxy). 

Firmly established in convention, the little family led a pleasant 
and unspeculative existence, but perhaps this mutual attitude was 
why Martin could never have given the remotest hint of what befell 
him that April evening. 
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He was on his way home after a football practice and a big tea 
at his school, and some fancy took him to go not by the ugly road 
with the trams, but by the pretty riverside walk that was the 
redeeming feature of a commonplace suburb. 

It was a clear, quiet evening. There had been rain in the 
morning and an exquisite scent of wet grass and growing leaves 
floated to him on a light breeze from the old park across the river. 
The west was a pure light gold where the sun had just set, and the 
trees and the white boathouse and the shining water all looked 
distinct but softened as if they had been washed with amber. The 
sky towards the zenith was a deepening blue, but just above the 
golden horizon, its colour enhanced by a swath or two of fire- 
tinged cloud, there lay a band of magical green; at least Martin 
thought it was green, but it was so soft and unearthly that even the 
green in the rainbow would have looked hard and commonplace 
beside it. Then a blackbird in a laurel bush sang a mellow stave, 
and then sang it again exactly the same ; and, that time, there was 
a big white star where no star had been a moment before. 

At that same instant something happened to Martin. Being 
an observant boy, he had been noticing the look of things as he 
went along ; but now he suddenly stood still, for it seemed that, all 
at once, colour and light and scent and sound flew together into 
some wonderful whole that assailed his mind and heart with an 
immense but quite unexplainable significance. That is what he 
felt, though of course at that time he couldn’t put it into conscious 
thought, indeed it would not have been easy for any one to have 
interpreted his experience exactly. It was not just the awakening 
in him of the sense of beauty ; but as if something of great import 
had manifested itself to him through the spring evening and instantly 
withdrawn, though he was quite sure that it would come again if 
he waited and never told any one. Some deeply rooted instinct 
warned him that he must never speak of it and prompted him to go 
on behaving like a very commonplace boy indeed. In fact he grew 
rather taciturn, and the poverty of his expression was even worse 
than the low average of his kind. 

Several times in the years that followed, the ‘ queer thing,’ as 
he called it to himself, came back, generally through some aspect, 
beautiful and unwonted, of the world he lived in, though once, to 
his great astonishment, it came and made him shiver with delight 
when he heard the first chords of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March 
crash down a flowery and sun-filled church at a summer wedding. 
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He had never learnt music, but he always listened to it after that, 
and sometimes the ‘ queer thing’ visited him again in sound, in 
more reticent compositions than in those of the obvious Mendelssohn, 
When he was fifteen a dreadful thing occurred and made him 
afraid that the ‘ queer thing’ would never come to him again. 
An elder brother of his mother’s died in Cornwall and the whole 


family went down there and stayed for the funeral, and Martin was 


very stiff and awkward and dreadfully bored. In the evening a 
well-meaning cousin thought a walk would be a seemly form of 
entertainment for him, and they went through the ugly village to 
the beautiful coast and sat on a rocky headland by the sea. 

It was an exquisite place, remote and enchanted as any nymph- 
haunted promontory on the shores of Greece, and his mysterious 
visitation came to Martin more clearly than ever before, and. trans- 
figured the earth and sea and sky before his eyes. Their divine 
beauty linked itself with words recently heard and dimly remem- 
bered. ‘Behold I show you a mystery,—we shall not all sleep 
but we shall all be changed,—in a moment—in the twinkling of 
an eye.’ 

Quite unconsciously he spoke aloud. ‘I wonder if I’m dead!’ 

And the cousin said: ‘Dear me! Martin! How peculiar!’ 

It was a horrible shock. He forgot his manners entirely and 
rushed blindly away from her and went a long distance, realising 
nothing except that he had betrayed something infinitely precious 
to him, and it would never forgive him or come to him again. 
After a while, however, he calmed down, and, being a sensible fellow, 
knew that he would have to go back to the cousin and apologise 
for his behaviour. He found her coming to meet him, and realised 
with infinite relief that his hurried flight had been the best thing 
he could have done to make her forget his unfortunate words. 
She had a material mind and connected his sudden departure with 
natural causes due to the Cornish habit, trying to those not used to 
it, of eating large quantities of cream at every meal. Martin thank- 
fully accepted her suggestion of toast and water gruel for supper, 
though he was very hungry. Ina vague way he felt he was offering 
his voluntary hunger as an stonemnent and proof that he was not 
utterly unworthy. 

One effect of the affair was that his thoughts began to crystallise, 
and henceforward he thought of the ‘queer thing’ as some in- 
tangible visitant showing itself to him in various forms of beauty 
which it would enter and inform as a soul takes possession of a body. 
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He waited for another manifestation, trying to be always watch- 
ful and prepared, but again he was taken unawares, this time in 
safer company. 

The master of his school fell ill, and a friend, christened by the 
boys ‘ the afternoon lady,’ came to help with the work. Her scope 
was limited, as, being extremely inaccurate, she couldn’t attempt 
serious subjects like Arithmetic or Geography; but she had a 
lively affection for the works of Shakespeare, and, disapproving of 
the poetry current in the school, which did not rise above the level 
of ‘ Curfew must not ring to-night,’ read them the robuster portions 
of the Histories, Comedies, and occasionally the Tragedies. 

She made few comments and left the boys to get what they 
could. Humour they saw in plenty and character and dramatic 
. situations, but it is extremely doubtful if any of them realised that 
Shakespeare was a poet, except Martin, who was curiously excited 
and stimulated by the actual words. Then she read them Romeo — 
and Juliet, and he listened in dreamy bliss until, with no prepara- 
tion, unheralded, unlooked for, the amazing phrase 


‘ Night’s candles are burnt out and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops’ 


shocked him with the familiar ecstasy. He met the afternoon lady’s 
understanding glance and his heart stood still for fear that she would 
speak, but it was another boy who unexpectedly remarked ‘ Jolly 
nice bit,’ whereupon she said, ‘Yes! I like it too,’ and went on 


Years later he wrote a dedication to the afternoon lady 
and referred cryptically to the incident. She sent him a letter 
of thanks (every one knew where he lived then) and said she sup- 
posed that it wouldn’t do him any harm to speak of it so long 
afterwards, and that all that was to be had looked out of his eyes 
as they met hers, and it was the shyest thing she’d ever seen. 

The schoolmaster recovered, and the afternoon lady came no 
more, but Martin went on reading Shakespeare on the quiet, and 
all the poets Everyman’s Library could provide him with, and even 
books on metre as well, because he became interested in how it was 
done; and every now and then his fleeting visitant came to him 
in quiet places. 

When Martin was seventeen he left school and went into the 
Glazed Pipe business. His father was a clever man in his own line 
and had invented a new glaze and much increased his income and 
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his importance in the firm, and it was considered very suitable that 
oO his son should learn the details of the business, so that in the fullness 
Se of time he could succeed him. 

Martin, who was naturally industrious, fell in with this plan 

| quite satisfactorily, but socially he was a great disappointment to 
both his parents, and did not combine in any way with the lively 
young people in the high suburban circle to which the family’s 
wealth now admitted them. Actually during the first year of his 
freedom he went about a bit with young men of his own age, com- 
mitted a few follies and excesses, and one night went to bed not 
very seriously drunk. 

Next morning he awoke with the same sense of guilty betrayal 
that had overwhelmed him when he gave himself away on the Corn- 
ish headland. How could any message, promising wonder and 
beauty to be one day revealed, come to a sodden fool preoccupied 
with headache and nausea? After that he lived like Aslauga’s 
Knight. He joined a football club (rugger) and won great honour 
and renown, but he found modern dancing tedious and never wanted 
to take a girl to a night-club. 

He disliked the appearance of the only girls he saw, short-haired 

and with reddened mouths, and never looked at them, not even at 
the senior partner’s daughter, though his parents cultivated ‘ Goo- 
goo’ assiduously, and displayed her to him whenever they could. 
It was all in vain, until one day, through the culmination of un- 
likely chances, they began to hope that their very natural ambitions 
for their son might be realised after all. 
‘ At that time there was a very grand wedding in the very best 
“suburban set. It was the spring the Italian pictures came to 
London, and the bride-elect decided to seek inspiration for her 
bridesmaids (of whom Goo-goo was one) at Burlington House. 

It had not been an easy matter, the modern ideal in hair, expres- 
sion, and bearing being so different to that of the old Italians, 
but at last they decided to copy the head-dress and as much as could 
be seen of the attire of the ‘Donna Velata.’ The little close-fitting 
necklace made an excellent bridesmaid’s present, and the most 
blatantly smart young woman assumed a dove-like air under the 
softening veil. Then it was seen that Nature had played a strange 
trick : the trick that sometimes brings us face to face with Etruscans 
or Assyrians in London buses. When Goo-goo had washed off her 
kiss-proof lip-stick and hidden her cropped hair under the ivory- 
white drapery which caressed the oval of cheeks usually thrown 
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out of proportion by a pull-on hat, she was the ‘Donna Velata’ 
herself. 

So Martin saw her, when his unwillingly assumed duties as usher 
took him past the waiting group of bridesmaids in the vestibule of 
the church. He had been charmed by the pictured lady, but he 
had not imagined her warm with breathing life and able to look at 
him with those velvety eyes. (Goo-goo had enough sense to aban- 
don her usual supercilious stare.) 

Then for an instant, a diviner grace shone through her, like a 
flame in an alabaster lamp, and into his mind rushed the amazing 
thought, had his visitant looked out at him from a girl’s eyes ? 

He remembered shyly what his poets had said of the beauty of 
love and spent as much of the afternoon as he could with the 
‘Donna Velata.’ He was not dismayed by the poverty of her 
conversation or her apparent acquiescence in her hideous nickname, — 
and was unperturbed next day when he saw her again in modern 
garb. He felt that, like himself, she must have set up defences and 
hidden herself behind barriers. He sought her company whenever 

he could, and Goo-goo, at whom no young man had ever looked as 
Martin did, found it pleasant and accepted his attentions willingly 
enough. 

Martin’s parents were overjoyed, and, consulting together as 
to the best means for helping the young people to meet, decided 
to invite Goo-goo to go with Martin and themselves on a tour de luxe 
(with all the ‘ extensions’) to Italy. 

It was very commonplace and unadventurous travel, but Martin 
set out in a strange state of exaltation. Deep in his soul was hidden 
the belief that at some time on that journey the revelation would 
come for which he had waited so long. 

Meanwhile his outer self took such pleasure in his changing sur- 
roundings as was natural to a young man abroad for the first time, 
and he looked for no greater possibilities during the crowded bustle 
of days in trains, or in the scurrying dash to see the sights of towns, 
however rich in beauty and romance, where they broke the journey. 
He was still hopefully expectant when the tour brought them to the 
four-square splendours of solid old Rome, and one evening, when 
his parents were unable to move another step after an afternoon of 
‘doing churches,’ he persuaded Goo-goo to go down with him into 
the Forum. He took her along the uneven stony ways sweetened 
by climbing roses and many a rare and lovely flowering bush ; past 
the red roses in the Vestals’ garden, beneath the three upstanding 
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columns sacred to Castor and Pollux which the low sun was trans- 
muting from marble to gold. 

They stopped where the quiet water of the Fons Juturna sur- 
rounds its ancient marble block with the little maidenhair ferns 
growing in every crevice. Martin told her the story of the Divine 
Brothers (a favourite of his since the days of the afternoon lady) ; 
how they came and watered their horses at this very spring after 
fighting for Rome in the great battle, and how, of all the Gods, they 
were the most humane and pitiful, feeling for the brave city in its 
extremity and caring for their beasts as good soldiers should. 

Wistfully he looked at Goo-goo. Surely at last she would under- 
stand him, throw down her barrier of flippancy and callousness, and 
admit him to that inner life of hers that he imagined her to be guard- 
ing as jealously as he did his own. | 

But Goo-goo was bored. She wanted to get back to the hotel. 
A business friend of her father’s had turned up there and she was 
dying for a game of Bridge after an early dinner. 

They went away and found a taxi, and Martin knew that some- 
thing had made his soul go numb, chilling it, as his body was chilled 
by that strange hour of the Roman sunset when the city’s myriad 
ghosts seem to return and rise in the air as an icy exhalation. 

The friend of Goo-goo’s father was a smart young stockbroker, 
who was very willing to take Martin’s place at after-dinner Bridge, 
and Martin went and sat by himself in the big, quiet lounge. He 
wanted to think, and find out why he felt like a person who, following 
a path in the belief that it is leading him into beautiful country, 
suddenly finds it approaching a residential suburb. 

Presently his mother came and sat by him. She was cross and 
upset, and her conversation was what one might expect from a 
flurried hen if its cluckings could become articulate. Nevertheless 
there emerged quite clearly from a medley of half-sentences, hints 
and innuendoes, a sharp order to Martin to pull himself together 
and pay proper attention to Goo-goo; otherwise he would find 
himself cut out by the young stockbroker, and the tedious and expen- 
sive journey, undertaken, as he knew perfectly well, for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing off the engagement, would be nothing but money 
thrown away. 

Safely entrenched behind his old taciturnity Martin listened, 
but as she ended and went back to her Bridge, he felt within him 
the stirring of an absolutely desperate fear. It was not the natural 
terror of a young man faced with an inevitable engagement, but as 
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if something apart from him, some personality not his, fragile but 
infinitely cherished, cried out to him in mortal terror of annihilation. 

A flash of comprehension lit his mind. ‘ Don’t be frightened,’ 
he said, speaking his thoughts aloud, to the astonishment of a 
‘conducted ’ party, just arrived by the ‘ Luxe.’ ‘It’s all right! I 
understand.’ 

Later on, lying awake in the dark, he thought. ‘I made a 
mistake ; of course that was the wrong path. Lucky I found out 
in time.’ And he went to sleep. 

Next day his mother looked in vain for a sign that her hints 
had taken effect. She hoped that this was merely because they had 
started on the ‘ Naples and its environs extension’ and he found 
it difficult to be attentive in a train. 

Unfortunately it was a day when even Italy had to feel ‘ the 
penalty of Adam.’ Rain fell without ceasing from a leaden sky. 
Dim shapes of mountains loomed through a thick mist. ‘The > 
Grampians at their worst!’ said a fellow traveller. And they had 
taken the longer route on purpose to see the scenery! The imme- 
diate ‘ environs ’ of Naples appeared of a squalor unspeakable, and 
they saw Vesuvius as an ash-coloured hill cut short half-way up 
by a straight-edged mass of dirty cloud. It was almost a relief 
when a fierce thunderstorm, that was at least spectacular, broke 
as their train (an hour late) ran into the station, and they saw the 
villas on Posillippo livid against a portentous sky, like a setting for 
a Greek tragedy. After desperate struggles with porters, and fear- 
some joltings on ill-paved streets, they attained shelter, and Martin 
and Goo-goo stood together looking out on a welter of sea and sky 
from a window in the highest hotel in Naples. 

Cold and disappointment and the youth they had in common 
combined to bring them nearer to each other. For an instant Martin 
wavered. Were those dear imaginings of his based on nothing ? 
Should he give them up and try to please Goo-goo instead? In 
the momentary hesitation before he turned to her the answer came. 
The veils of mist and streaming rain drew aside and far out on the 
horizon he saw appear a mysterious shape. The sun was shining 
on it and he thought it looked like some magical silver ship lying 
lightly on the water with uplifted prow. 

Conviction seized him like a shock. The need for caution and 
concealment fled away. He banged a doubled fist into an open 
palm and shouted: ‘That’s where I’ve got to go!’ 

Goo-goo looked at him banefully. ‘You needn’t expect me to 
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come with you,’ she snapped, and was more taken aback than she 
had ever been in her life when he replied with intense conviction ; 
‘Oh! No! That wouldn’t do at all!’ and went off to make 
enquiries about boats. 

His parents were much annoyed at his decision to visit a tire- 
some island, instead of going with them up Vesuvius as provided 
for by the ‘ extension,’ and they were puzzled by his behaviour next 
morning at breakfast. He was no longer taciturn; he came down- 
stairs whistling ‘O Sole mio.’ He didn’t attend to anything they 
said, but he smiled whenever any one looked at him. His mother, 
with an involuntary softening of the heart, remembered him as a 
little boy going to his first pantomime and making every one start 
an hour too soon. He went off now directly he’d done breakfast, 
saying he’d rather walk than wait for the hotel bus. 

It was a lovely morning. The sea was the same radiant blue 
as the sky, and old Vesuvius, freed from the smallest cloud, smoked 
his pipe placidly in the sunny air. 

‘True hope is swift and flies with swallows’ wings.’ 
The happy, gallant phrase sang in Martin’s head as he raced down 
to the docks, the little Neapolitans in the crowded streets making 


way to let him pass ; for ruffians as they doubtless were, they had 
immense sympathy with what they took him to be, a lover in a 


urry. 

He boarded the funny little ‘ luxe ’ steamer and settled down to 
watch from the prow as it bobbed and rolled on its way to his 
mysterious island, which still to his fancy lay on the water like some 
perfectly balanced ship. He thought it grew more magical and 
strange as its heights and depths revealed themselves to his eager 
and expectant eyes. Then high up on the side of a sheer precipice 
he saw a little white spot gleaming like a sea-bird’s nest against the 
silvery lavender of the rock. ‘I must get up there,’ he thought, 
and didn’t even wonder how he was going to do it. 

They came close in and anchored in quiet water by the one little 
strip of beach. Fishermen mended their nets in the sun and rowed 
about in bright green and blue boats; pretty women with crinkly 
hair and smiling eyes besought Martin to stop and buy coral and 
sea shells. 

He liked the friendly gaiety of the little community, but he 
couldn’t stop. He sped away along the curving uphill road and 
presently forsook it for an ancient stone staircase cut in the steep 
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mountain-side by the labours of a race that was old before the 
Romans or even the Greeks were heard of. He pressed up and up, 
and at every step the lovely world of sea and sky and amethyst 
rocks at his feet grew wider and more glorious, and every minute 
too, something, some spiritual grace of which the beauty he saw 
was only the visible garment, drew nearer to him and made him feel 
happier than he had ever been before. 

He reached the top of his staircase at last, passed under an old 
archway, turned away from the mountain that rose above his head, 
and took a lane that led out towards the sea. And then he found 
what he had been seeking : no longer a sea-bird’s nest but a little 
white villa with a classic front and a ridged roof of red tiles. One 
side was sheltered by a grove of young cypresses, the other looked 
on a terrace built out to the crag’s edge where the rock, lightly 
masked in euphorbia and cistus, broke sheer a thousand feet to the 
sea. 
He caught sight of little tables and ventured to walk towards 
them, and drew back, startled by a hideous female shape in a green 
and yellow plaid who turned from the parapet to look at him. But 
it extended a misshapen arm and said with a Teutonic accent, 
‘This is Paradise!’ and his perturbation vanished in sympathy. 
A shaggy, short man, friendly as a large dog, with blue eyes smiling 
in a brown face, came out of the villa to greet him. Martin asked 
if he could be fed. ‘ At that instant,’ said the short man; and a 
black-eyed coral-woman, a handsome young waiter, and a merry 
little cabman who had come to beg a pail of water for his sleek horse, 
all tried to explain that every one ate well when Signor Ferdinando . 
was cook, 

Then Martin found himself asking if he could have a room. 
They looked extremely pleased and took him up a stone staircase 
to an upper terrace, opened doors and threw back shutters, and 
waited to see the effect. 

It was a gorgeous room, once the salon of an Austrian count, 
nobly proportioned, marble floored, with enormous arched window- 
doors that made it like a loggia open to the sea and the sun, but 
Martin hardly looked at it. What he did was to throw back his head 
and laugh, crying out: ‘Ah! In Rome you thought I wasn’t 
coming, and I’ve got here before you.’ 

The others all laughed, too, because they saw he was happy, and 
Signor Ferdinando said he should eat in five minutes, which he was 
very glad to do. 
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Afterwards he wandered up deserted rocky paths to the heights 
above the villa and didn’t return until evening fell. 

And now, no longer in flashes, his mysterious visitant informed 
everything his eyes rested on, small things as well as great; not 
only the island sunset firing the rocks to molten rose and scarlet, 
but investing with tender significance Signor Ferdinando’s soft- 
eyed little daughter, running out to talk with her ‘ fidanzato’ in 
the dusk; pausing, with celestial laughter, over the touching 
absurdity of the household pets, two white cats and a goose, tran- 
quilly sharing a supper from the same platter. 

There seemed to Martin a sacramental touch about the perfect 
little meal carefully chosen for him by Signor Ferdinando, and he 
pledged the coming day in the scented island wine. Then he 
went to bed and fell asleep, happy as a child on the eve of its birth- 
day, leaving all the great windows open to the soft freshness of the 

ight. 

He woke suddenly and completely just as the light was coming, 
his ears full of a sound like rustling wings. It was the dawn wind 
rushing down from the upper spaces of the sky to the crags above 
his head. ‘Now!’ he thought and waited immovable. 

Martin could never explain what followed, but as he stared 
through the great arched opening at the silvery azure of the sea, 
suddenly to his vision she was there, like the white star in the sunset 
long ago. She smiled and held out her hands to him, and as he 
knelt to her he thought he felt them, light as a moth’s wings laid 
on his head, and his heart and his closed eyes. He became filled 
with a great happiness, for he knew that in the instant that her 
hands had touched him she had passed from his sight to slip into 
his soul, the Vision of the true Poet that sets him apart from other 
men. 

His eyes opened again and looked out on the turquoise glory of 
the full morning and, as conscious thought returned, he was seized 
with an overwhelming and practical desire to embody in written 
words the images of which his mind was full. He could hardly 
wait until he was dressed, and he began to write, in the book he kept 
his travelling accounts in, while he waited for breakfast on the ter- 
race. He took a subject at random, the old stone stairway up the 
mountain, and the feet of the lost generations that had trodden 
it, and it became a ladder reaching out beyond time and space. 

He forgot his surroundings, and never noticed when a little evil 
puff of wind shook the still air as the first wave of a storm lifts 
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itself in an unruffled sea. In half an hour it had changed all the 
turquoise and amethyst to the greys and whites of a dead fish, and 
turned the sea to a likeness of a bowl of dirty water flecked with 
suds. It was the worst kind of sirocco. With profuse apologies, 
Signor Ferdinando said that no boat would call at the island for 
some days. He was glad that the news seemed to give Martin such 
intense satisfaction, but was a little pained at his lack of sympathy, 
for sirocco was very bad for business. 


A few evenings later, a young man and woman sped along the 
new motor road, smooth as a racing track and lit every ten yards 
by powerful arc lights, that leads from Rome to Ostia Lido, said 
by Italians to rival Coney Island in its attractions. They were 
Goo-goo and the young stockbroker, and she said it was the first 
time on that mouldy journey that she had really enjoyed herself. . 
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‘A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY’ IN 1801. 
BY JANE H. FINDLATER. 


Hixrine is not an entirely new amusement although it is known 
just now by a new name. As long ago as 1801 two adventurous 
young men, Bristed and Cowan by name, set out on foot to 
explore the recesses of Scotland and gather up impressions of what 
seemed to them an almost savage country. Only two years later 
the Wordsworths made their celebrated tour, also partly on foot, 
through many of the same districts; and it is interesting to see 
how to a great extent the travellers agree in their conclusions, 
though there is a world of difference in the telling of the two 
stories. Dorothy Wordsworth in her immortal Journal has left 
an imperishable bit of literature, while the hiker Bristed wrote 
not a single inspired word. His two thick volumes bear the 
innocently appropriate title of A Pedestrian Tour in Scotland— 
and pedestrian the book is in all conscience, plodding on through 
its thousand pages as heavily as a prize Clydesdale. 

As we read the two Journals together we see that they are at 
once strangely different and strangely similar. Both the travellers 
recount hard things of Scotland, and would not have been honest 
unless they had done so—they have each the same tale to tell of 
apparent want and undeniable dirt everywhere ; but one book is 
exquisite and the other disgusting: so much is there in ‘ the eye 
of the beholder.’ 

It seems to us to-day, that this year of grace 1932 is heavy 
with trouble everywhere, yet to read these records of Scotland 
a hundred and thirty years ago, is to feel that conditions were 
infinitely worse then. Bristed and his companion Cowan certainly 
saw the worst of the country, its most seamy side, for as Bristed states 
in his first chapter: ‘the sole purpose for which we set off on 
our expedition, was to see and investigate the manners of the 
great body of the people and to obtain a knowledge of their situa- 
tion.’ With this end in view the two friends decided ‘to assume 
the garb of poverty so that the people we met might treat us 
without any disguise of fictitious and artificial civility and show 
their native character in all its outlines and features.’ A very 
ingenious scheme ; but the young men rather overdid their parts, 
and assumed the garb of poverty so successfully that they were 
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everywhere supposed to be dangerous vagrants. They had adopted 
the disguise of American sailors, but this did not prevent them 
from being taken for French spies—the whole country being at 
this time obsessed by the terror of a French invasion. It was little 
wonder perhaps that Bristed in ‘ cat-skin cap and green spectacles ’ 
should have roused suspicion wherever he went, and this fact may 
explain to a certain extent the extraordinary privations the tra- 
vellers met with throughout the whole of their wanderings. But 
though this may account for their cold reception everywhere, 
nothing can explain away the disgusting conditions they found 
wherever they went. Bristed was out to criticise Scotland rather 
than to enjoy it, and he found plenty to criticise ; but the Words- 
worths, who travelled in search of beauty and interest and not 
for purposes of criticism, unfortunately were forced to notice the 
same filthy conditions in the countrysides they passed through. 

Bristed’s first experience of this sort was on the way to Leith, 
where he and his companion were to set sail for Fife. It was an 
exquisite summer morning, but smells rose up from the gutters 
like some awful incense, for by the simple sanitary arrangements 
of these days all household slops were poured from the upper win- 
dows of houses into the streets. As the travellers wished to be 
critical they noted this hideous custom with glee: it was their 
first mark against Scotland; they were to make many another. 

By the time they had crossed the Forth, landing at Pettycur, 
and trudged to East Weem they longed for a meal but longed in 
vain. Nowhere, it appeared, in this poverty-stricken kingdom of 
Fife was butcher’s meat to be had at any price: ‘Sorely pressed 
with hunger’ they were at last glad to dine upon ‘ skimmed milk, 
bad bread with butter in which a few hairs and fleas were mixed 
up,’ and then tramp on hoping for better fare at Largo—a vain 
hope. From pub to pub the hikers went, first asking, then demand- 
ing, finally imploring food—nowhere was anything more substantial 
to be had than bad bread and butter with ‘flat, vapid mawkish 
ale.’ Did all Scotsmen live thus miserably, they wondered ? 

Then the question of beds for the night arose, and thanks to 
the cat-skin cap and green spectacles no innkeeper wished to put 
up such suspicious-looking characters. When at last they found 
quarters, the sheets were wet, and no arrangements whatever were 
provided for washing: ‘ Washing is indeed an exercise which sel- 
dom or ever makes part of a Scotsman’s education,’ says Bristed 
in a sweeping generalisation. 
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St. Andrews, the next town they arrived at, was kinder to the 
travellers. A fairly clean inn made them welcome though none 
of the bedroom windows would open or were hung, so Bristed 
makes another statement to the effect that: ‘A stranger who 
enters a Scottish house must not be blamed if he is desirous of a 
purer air and freer ventilation ’—again it was only by ‘ extra- 
ordinary exertions’ that they could get a little soap and water. 

Present-day travellers on the short journey between St. Andrews 
and Dundee would find it difficult to take seriously the account 
that follows of the dangers and difficulties Bristed and Cowan 
encountered between the two places : 


‘We marched onwards, the heat became absolutely intolerable 
from the rays of the meridian sun and the reflection of its beams 
from the barren and inhospitable sands. No vestige of a human 
habitation was to be seen, far as the eye could reach all was dreary 
waste and comfortless save here and there the minutest spot of 
cultivation and now and then a withered shrub served to increase 
the horror of sterile deformity and add renovated vigour to the 
demon of desolation’ (note the peculiarities of Bristed’s style !). 
‘ We began to yield to the accumulated pressure of heat, of fatigue 
and above all of thirst, so that sinking exhausted, spiritless, we 
had scarcely enough remaining vitality to enable us to stagger up 
to the first cottage of a hamlet which burst unexpectedly on our 
view. ... We-entered the hut and drank greedily some semi- 
liquid substance out of a wooden vessel, in shape and nastiness 
but smaller in size, resembling that in which in England we keep 
pig’s wash. ... I looked round the room than which I never 
saw any place more dirty.’ 


An awesome old crone did the honours of this hovel: 


‘As I leant back, too weak and faint to support myself, she 
ed among some old pieces of rag and found part of an 
oatcake, which she first wiped against her linsey-wolsey petticoat, 
and then thrust a bit into my hand, but would not give Cowan 
any. I was determined that he should not fare better than me 
and escape swallowing this filth. I therefore prevailed on her to 
give Cowan some of this deplorable diet ; but he contrived to slip 
the cake into his pocket. I endeavoured to evade the necessity 
of taking into my mouth food which I knew to consist mostly of 
dirt, for the oats bore but a small proportion to the quantity of 
filth in the bannock. I was compelled, however, sorely against 
my will, to swallow it, tho’ my gorge rose at every mouthful.’ 


Bad as this experience was, worse was to follow. Indeed, the 
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description of the next inn the travellers struck can scarcely be 
quoted without apology—here it is: 


‘We with difficulty made our way into a place baptised a par- 
lour where every sense was more than disgusted. Sight, smell, 
feeling were assailed by such a combination of beastly and abomin- 
able objects that we could scarcely endure existence. The hearth 
was composed of clay, kneaded into the form of a trough, which 
was nearly full of stale urine; the table was ornamented in broad 
patches with horse dung, ale spillings, egg leavings, remains of 
cascadings and other filth... . In short, I never witnessed any 
scene so entirely filthy, horrible and sickening as was this parlour 
where we were to breakfast on some viands that were set before 
us—i.e. addled eggs, butter which was dirty and rancid, bread 
scarcely to be looked on without loathing, and by no means swallow- 
able. And no wonder, for the landlady, whose person and habili-_ 
ments entirely threw into the background every other disgusting 
object in the room, cast the tea into the pot with her hands, put 
in the sugar with her fingers with which (when she had licked them) 
she pawed the loaf in order to cut us some bread and butter. Hat 
we could not, and I am confident that a pig would have refused 
to breakfast in this abominable hole. We attempted to rest our 
wearied limbs altho’ we could not get food to recruit our bodies ; 
but the vermin, particularly bugs, soon intimated to us the folly 
of imagining that any repose could be obtained in such a populous 
neighbourhood.’ 


It was not surprising that the young men made but a short 
halt at such a caravansary—so on they went. After various ad- 
ventures in Dundee they took the road again for Perth, and there 
it was that they fell in with the first clean, respectable-looking 
creature they had encountered since the start of their pilgrimage. 
This was an elderly woman, ‘a poor lone widow-body of Perth’ 
as she described herself. From her Bristed got what he had sét 
out to find, a great deal of first-hand information as to the life 
of the poor people of the countryside : 


‘My husband was an honest man, and as good a thresher as 
any in the kingdom of Fife,’ she told him. ‘ We had ten bairns, 
six sons and four daughters. Four of my sons were killed in the 
Army and the two youngest perished at sea, and my daughters, 
poor creatures, died absolutely for want of nourishment, for after 
their father was dead we could not earn enough to maintain 
ourselves, and they, being young and tender, were brought to the 
gtave before me who am stouter and more hardened. I can earn 
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threepence a day, and sometimes by working very early and very 
late fourpence by spinning, yet my house-rent which is 18s. a year 
now everything is so dear, is more than I can pay and distresses 
me sadly.... I am unable to help myself, for though I work 
from daylight to dark I can earn but fourpence—but God’s will be 
done: I suppose it is right that we poor should suffer in this world, 
for our Minister tells us that we must be quiet and not murmur, 
but contentedly obey our betters and superiors in everything, for 
God Almighty ordains that it should be so, and will punish all 
those that disobey Him with everlasting damnation. Now I am 
sure that I do not wish to offend God, who is the only friend I 
have, and if He does not take compassion on me and make me 
happy hereafter I know not what will become of me, for I have 
no prospect, and no hope but of misery and beggary and starving 
to death, on this side the grave.’ 

The young men were genuinely touched by this story and no 
wonder ; the more so that the poor soul insisted that they should 
drink a pitcher of new milk which she carried. She would scarcely 
take the shilling Bristed offered her, though a shilling in her cir- 
cumstances must have seemed a fortune. Bristed, however, paid 
out his money gladly—he felt he was at last getting what he was 
in search of, ‘a knowledge of the situation of the great body of 
the people.’ Apropos of this incident he breaks out into one of 
the exquisitely ridiculous tirades which make his book so laughable : 

‘Great God of Mercy and Justice! Is this woman made of the 
same clay, formed of the same materials and formed in the same 
mould as that being who drains the very vitals of a people, that 
he may riot in the sink of sensuality and be encumbered with the 
tawdry trappings of superfluous pomp, that he may preserve in 
idleness and protect in mischief a band of sycophants and oppressors 
who rejoice in the plunder of their fellow-creatures and batten on 
the public misery’! etc., etc., etc. 


Still, among all the absurdity and tediousness of Bristed’s 
narrative we find a sincere feeling for human distress. As he and 
his companion penetrated into the Highlands they were to find 
more and more evidences of want and misery. Something, how- 
ever, must be deducted from these descriptions, owing to the fact 
that Bristed was viewing the Highlands for the first time; he 
probably thought the cottages more wretched than they really 
were : 

‘ The traveller wanders through a naked desert, cheered some- 
times, but not often, by the sight of a few cows and sheep,’ he 
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tells us, ‘and now and then stumbles on a heap of loose stones 
and turf in a cavity between rocks, which is called a house or hut. 
In this miserable abode, a being destined to immortality is doomed 
to screen himself from the drifting of the snow and seek shelter 
from the inclemency of the blast.’ .. . 


As a matter of fact the beings destined to immortality are often 
very comfortable in these their mortal dwellings—far more com- 
fortable than slum dwellers, even (though it is heresy to say so) 
more comfortable than dwellers in draughty modern ‘ Government 
houses’! But our friend Bristed thought far otherwise : 


‘The Highlands of Scotland,’ he says, ‘ some few excepted, are 
the seats of oppression, poverty and wild despair.’ And further he 
writes, ‘ Wherever we came we found the recent marks of emigra- 
tion in the desertion of the huts and the lamentation of those that 
were left behind. It was no unusual thing for us to meet with 
whole families of these wretched beings on the road towards some 
sea-port, going for the purpose of endeavouring to get a passage 
to America, where they hoped to be permitted to-exist by the 
exertions of their industry ; a boon denied them in their native 
country. We saw them move forward in tribes: the men, whose 
strength had not yet failed them, bore the scanty bags of meal, 
their only means of subsistence ; the women carried their little 
infants in their arms, and the feeble and aged, together with the 
children able to walk brought up the rear.’ 


Commenting on this desperate state of matters, Bristed makes 
the naive remark: ‘It would be well if it were possible (and with 
the Parliament of Britain what is not possible ?), to render the con- 
dition of the Highlander less wretched ’! | 

The hikers had by this time really got into the Highlands, 
having tramped from Perth up to Dunkeld and Rannoch (with 
varying experiences of comfort and discomfort, mainly the latter), 
and finally reaching Loch Tay and Killin. It is at this point that 
the two Journals meet: the Wordsworths having approached the 
Highlands from the west, while Bristed and his companion entered 
them from the east—we now get their mutual impressions of the 
same districts and villages. In one respect both are unanimous 
—they each dilate upon the strange scarcity of anything like 
nourishing food in the Highlands at this date. Glen Falloch Inn 
could offer the Wordsworths nothing but ‘hung mutton’ which 
tasted ‘like thin strips of dried tough neat’s leather abundantly 
laden with salt.’ Dorothy tells us: 
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‘One mouthful so effectually satisfied us that I know not if 
actual starvation could have induced us to venture on a second, 
neither could we swallow the bannock altho’ we were nearly famished 
from want of food. By dint of long continued solicitation we were 
provided with a boiled egg apiece.’ 

This was bad enough; but Bristed himself can scarcely vie 
with Dorothy’s description of the night she spent at Kings House 
in Glen Coe : 


‘ The house looked respectable at a distance . . . but when we 
came close to it, the outside forewarned us of the poverty and 
misery within. Scarce a blade of grass could be seen growing 
upon the open ground; the heath plant itself found no nourish- 
ment there, appearing as if it had sprung up to be blighted. There 
was no enclosure for a cow, no appropriated ground but a small 
plot like a churchyard in which grew a few starveling, dwarfish 
potatoes which had, no doubt, been raised by means of the dung 
left by travellers’ horses... . The first thing we saw on entering 
the door was two sheep hung up, as if just killed from the barren 
moor, their bones hardly sheathed in flesh. After we had waited 
a few minutes, a woman seemingly about forty came to us in a 
great bustle, screaming in Erse, with the most horrible guinea-hen 
or peacock voice I ever heard. Never did I see such a miserable, 
such a wretched place—long rooms with ranges of beds, no other 
furniture except benches, or perhaps one or two crazy chairs, the 
floors far dirtier than any ordinary house could be if it were never 
washed—as dirty as a house after a sale on a rainy day, and the 
rooms being large, and the walls naked, they looked as if more 
than half the goods had been sold out. ... We sat shivering for 
three-quarters of an hour before the woman could find time to 
speak to us again; and said we should have supper as soon as 
possible. She had no eggs, no milk, no potatoes, no loaf bread, or 
we should have preferred tea. After another hour’s waiting supper 
came: a shoulder of mutton so hard that it was impossible to 
chew the little flesh that might be scraped off the bones, and some 
sorry soup made of barley and water, for it had no other taste. 
After supper the woman brought in two pair of sheets which she 
begged that I would air by the fire... . I was very willing, but 
behold the sheets were so wet that it would have been at least 
a two-hours’ job before a far better fire than could be mustered at 
Kings House, for, that nothing might be wanting to make it a 
place of complete starvation, the peats were not dry... the 
woman was Civil in her fierce, wild way. She and the house upon 
that desolate extensive wild, and everything we saw made us think 
of one of those places of rendezvous which we read of in novels, 
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where there is one woman to receive the booty and prepare supper 
at night.’ 

The next morning one egg was found, and the Wordsworths 
must have been as hungry as they found their poor horse had 
been: ‘ William was obliged to watch while it was feeding, for 
there were several others in the stable, all standing like wild beasts, 
ready to devour each other’s portion of corn’! Dorothy adds: 
‘We were completely starved.’ Breakfastless and shivering they 
harnessed the ill-fed horse and went on their way to Inveroran, 
hoping for better things there. A kind welcome cheered them at 
the inn—but alas! ‘the butter was not eatable, the barley cakes 
fusty, the oatbread so hard I could not chew it, and there were 
only four eggs in the house, which they had boiled as hard as 
stones.’ . . . It is the same story at almost every inn the Words- 
worths visited, bad and insufficient food was the rule rather than 
the exception. They, too, heard on every side tales of want and 
difficulty ; in the cottage at Loch Katrine, made famous by 
Dorothy’s beautiful description of the night she spent there, the 
crofters ‘ spoke much of the oppression endured by the Highlanders 
farther up, of the absolute impossibility of their living in any 
comfort, and the cruelty of laying so many restraints on emigra- 
tion.’ This does not quite tally with Bristed’s description of the 
stream of emigrants he met with on the roads, but does confirm 
his statements as to the miserable food of the country people. 
Dorothy remarks that the phrase so often heard in the Highlands, 
* Ye'll get that,’ when anything is asked for, ‘ appears as if it came 
from a perpetual feeling of the difficulty with which most things 
are procured.’ With her exquisitely sympathetic nature she is 
quick to notice every phase of human distress, she could not pass 
a tinker woman on the road without entering into her feelings : 


‘her appearance, while the wind was rustling about us and the 
waves breaking at our feet, was very melancholy—the waters 
looked wide, the hills many and dark and far off—I thought what 
a dreary waste must this lake be to such poor creatures, struggling 
with fatigue and poverty and unknown ways.’ 


And in another passage she notes that on Loch Lomond side 
“we perceived less of the coldness of poverty, yet the idea is forced 
upon one that they who do live there have not much of cheerful 


enjoyment.’ 
As in the case of Bristed, something may be deducted here 
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from Dorothy’s estimate of the conditions that constitute ‘com- 
fort’ in the Highlands; she probably thought the cottages worse 
than they were. 

‘We were sorry,’ she says, ‘that we could not see into the 
cottages and learn how far the people were happy or otherwise. 
The dwellings certainly did not look so comfortable when you were 
near them as from a distance, but this might be chiefly owing to 
what the inhabitants did not feel as an evil—the dirt about the doors.’ 

The same old story! Dirt everywhere. In the boatman’s 
house on Loch Katrine they had never seen ‘ anything so miser- 
able from dirt and dirt alone: it reminded me of the house of a 
decayed weaver in the suburb of a large town; but William says 
it was far worse; that it was quite Hottentotish.’ The Hotten- 
totish ways were even more marked at Loch Crearan where the . 
hideously dirty woman of the house 
‘took from the fire a great pan full of potatoes which they mixed 
up with milk, all helping themselves out of the same vessel, and 
the children put in their dirty hands to dig out of the mess at 
their pleasure! I thought how light the labour of such a house 
as this! Little sweeping, no washing of floors and not scouring 
of tables—I believe it was a thing never thought of.’ 

It seems strange that these barbaric conditions, this total want 
of all nicety, can go hand in hand with the many indisputably 
noble qualities of the Scottish peasant. Or is it strange after all ? 
perhaps Keyserling is right when he asserts that the over-emphasis 
the Americans lay upon luxurious plumbing shows them to be a 
nation declining from virility! Certainly there is no effeminate 
luxury even now in the homes of the Scottish working people, 
although their standards of comfort and decency have risen enor- 
mously in the last hundred years since the days of the Wordsworth’s 
tour—and it may be that this roughness of living has something 
to do with those amazing qualities of endurance and hardihood 
which were so tested in the War? There is a note in the ‘ Ochter- 
tyre Papers’ which throws some light on the horrible food our 
travellers met with. This note describes some of the measures 
taken in 1799 (just two years earlier than Bristed’s Tour) to relieve 
the distress in Scotland. Bran was not taken out of the flour, and 
rice was distributed ‘to be cooked with salt herring to give it 
flavour, a food little relished by the people though it is a favourite 
dish with the West Indian negroes, who fare better than many of our 
tenants.’ 
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But this is a digression from Bristed and the Wordsworths. 
As Bristed and his companion forged on towards Glasgow, by 
Loch Lomond and Dumbarton, they became almost desperate from 
their long-continued semi-starvation. At Dumbarton they found 
lodgings in ‘as beastly a place as ever a pig would wish to be 
lodged in, as replete with nastiness and filth as could be imagined.’ 
But the landlady assured them that many 
‘very genteel, large, fat men sometimes came from England and 
stayed at her inn. We found that these fat, large, genteel men 
were drovers and graziers who came to buy the little black cattle 
of the Highlands, which they put into pastures on the south side 
of the Tweed—this account amused us; but we were not amused 
to hear that a few days since, sixty Highlanders, men, women and 
children with all their little property consisting of a few bags of 
oatmeal, had come to Dumbarton on their way to America, because 
they were literally starved out of their own country.’ 


It cannot have been difficult for Bristed to believe this 5 state- 
ment after his own experiences. He and his companion had by | 
this time began to drug themselves with large doses of opium to 
conquer their hunger and allay the painful indigestion caused by 
all their wretched food. They were both in pitiable case, scarcely 
able to drag themselves along, when at last they trudged into 
Glasgow, their ‘ pedestrian tour’ nearly at an end. Surely in this 
important city better accommodation and more palatable food 
might be found? But it was far otherwise. Their experiences 
in Glasgow were fully more disgusting than they had been in the 
Highlands. Bristed recounts, with a mixture of glee and loathing, 
an adventure which they believed to be typical of Scotland at its 
worst : In their search for a cheap lodging they found themselves 
in a house of ill-fame ‘ where psalms and prayers went on four times 
a day on Sundays, once on week-days.’ Bristed has a good deal to 
say upon this point—and no wonder; ‘the horrible mixture of 
piety and drunkenness in the city’ revolted him more than all 
his former experiences had done. In haste they decided to shake 
off the dust of Glasgow from their dilapidated shoes and make one 
more effort to reach Edinburgh, their original starting-point, on 
foot. They went by way of Lanark—a roundabout route for such 
exhausted men—arriving within five miles of that town towards 
midnight. Too tired to go any farther, they halted at a small 
pot-house and only after much persuasion were taken in there. 
The beds were damp and swarming with bugs; for refreshment 
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they could only procure half a pint of sour small ale. Next morn- 
ing ‘ half-famished, half-mad, unrefreshed and comfortless’ they 
discharged their bill and set off again for Lanark. The best inn 
in Lanark provided ‘ the scantiest and worst breakfast which had 
been set before us yet,’ and having partaken of it, the travellers 
limped on again, feeling much in want of nourishment. A few 
miles out of the town they met a boy carrying a can of milk. For 
a draught of this they offered sixpence to the child, 


‘but tho’ only six years old he refused, saying “ we would drink 
the milk and not give him the sixpence ” (early Scottish prudence) ; 
we put the sixpence in his hand: he examined it very carefully 
and bit it several times; at length he-said it was a good one, and 
let us drink some milk out of the can. Surely, thought I, as I 
looked into the little fellow’s prudent, careful face, this child will 
one day become wealthy ; for the seeds of caution and mistrust 
so early planted in his bosom, will, ere he reach manhood, ripen 
into all the plants qualified to bear the fruits of mercantile success 
and of trading opulence. I did not like the young animal the 
better,’ adds Bristed, ‘for having so soon extinguished the glow 
of charity and of kindness by the chill frost of circumspection and 
of suspicion ’! 

The young men had now come down to two shillings in their 
purses. For this sum the next inn on the road would only provide 


them with 


‘a platter of some wash called broth, with two wooden spoons in 
it, but no plate, knife or fork, not even a draught of small beer. 
We attempted, but in vain, for our gorge rose against every morsel, 
to swallow the semi-liquid substance.’ 

It was the last meal they were to take on their most unfortunate 
and extraordinary tour. Crawling along at the rate of a mile an 
hour, they wondered whether they would ever reach Edinburgh 
alive: food had by this time become their sole preoccupation— 
how to get something to eat somehow! At the cottage doors 
where they begged, even water was refused them, their appear- 
ance no doubt having something to do with this strange inhumanity. 
Lumps of opium were now their only support, and swallowing these, 
they limped on to Edinburgh where friends, food and safety awaited 
them at last. Thus ended ‘The Pedestrian Tour’ of Bristed and 
Cowan, an almost unbelievable record of hardships endured in a 
so-called civilised country. 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


A Literary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tue CoRNHILL MaGazinE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
prizes. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 118. 
‘ Swift of passage wing their flight 
Through the dewy atmosphere.’ 


‘Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 
That dwell in , and have the gift of song.’ 


‘Think of your woods and orchards without ! 
Of empty that cling to boughs and beams.’ 


1. ‘Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats.’ 


. ‘And they made a molten . 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie.’ 


4 ‘Never, I ween, was a prouder seen, 
Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams, 
Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of ! 


. ‘Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to ———. 


. ‘While the billow mournful rolls 
And the mermaid’s song condoles, 
Singing glory to the 
Of the brave !’ 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. | 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 

iv in the preliminary pages of this issue: and he must be careful to give also 
is real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
ge paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 118 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue Cornutt Macazing, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than June 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


Answer TO No. 117. 
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Campbell, Lochiel’s Warning. 


HTS : 
1. Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, iii. 5. 
2. Tennyson, ‘ Break, break, break.’ 

3. Coleridge, Christabel, part 2, Conclusion. 
4. Shakespeare, As you like it, v. 3. 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


. Gray, Elegy. 
. Cowper, On the Loss of the Royal George. 

Acrostic No. 116 (‘ Ears Eyes’): The prizes are won by Miss Balfour, East- 
hampstead Cottage, Wokingham, Berks, and Mrs. Montgomerie, Underholt, 
Wrotham, Kent, whose answers were the first correct ones opened. These two 
solvers will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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A PIPE TOBACCO WHICH HAS NO EQUAL | | 
PLAYER’S 


TOBACCO 


66 


THIS Tobacco, which was originally blended for 
one of the Directors of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
Is now obtainable inconvenient | -oz. pocket tin as 
well as in the well-known 2-0z. and 4-0z. packings. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS 
NOTTINGHAM 


Branch of The tmperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 


OH YOU MODERNS! 


1S 


EDWARD SAMSON’S 


latest laughter-raiser. He wrote ‘Oh Doctor!’ a 
year ago, and now he gives us this cure for depres- 
sion, cleverly illustrated with arty-crafty illustra- 
tions. 


“It will make you laugh immoderately.’ 


Everyman. 


25. 6d. net 
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BOOK NOTES FOR JUNB® 


A study of character 


HE latest work from Lord Gorell’s gifted and versatile pen 
is a novel entitled Elizabeth Star. In his heroine he has 
definitely created a memorable person, 
given her an integrity and wholesome- 
ness that make her wholly lovable, and 
led her to the triumph of all that such 
an one stands for. Life, according to 
many contemporary novelists, is a sor- 
did thing, but Elizabeth with her mag- 
nificent sanity disproves this. The 
author’s remarkable appreciation of all 
phases of the ‘human scene’ has 
enabled him to support his heroine 
with skilfully conceived characters, and 
the whole is a novel of engrossing 
power and interest. 


A Valediction 


N view of the fact that Dr. C. A. Alington was recently inducted 
ph the Deanship of Durham and will be leaving Eton College, 
after seventeen years of distinguished headmastership, at the end 
of the present term, his new book of verse has a special interest, 
Eton Faces : Old and Young he is calling it and the verses contained 
therein are tributes, some grave some gay, to the place and the 
people with whom he has been in happy contact for such a memor. 
able period. However, the verses are not confined to Etonians 
in their interest, for the writing of such a man as Dr. Alington 
would naturally be general in its appeal. 


A volume of Royal Memoirs 


hrough Four Revolutions, 1862-1932, is the title of a book 
of reminiscences by H.R.H. the Infanta Paz of Spain, s¢ 
forth by her son H.R.H. Prince Adalbert of Bavaria and Majot 
Desmond Chapman-Huston. The Princess Paz, related to most 0 
the Royal Families of Europe, has been in a position to observe noi 
only the course of events in European history but has seen tht 
beginnings of many policies—but not to the exclusion of the othe 
side of life. The colour of the cheering crowds and all the vive 
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Three New 75. 6d. net Novels 


THE BALCONY 


A first novel by R. G. COULSON 


A graphic story of love and hate, decay and re-birth, in 
the shadow of the new Russia. Original in setting, 
brilliant in style, and full of thrills and exciting incidents. 


QUINLAN 


A novel of India by A. M. WESTWOOD 
THE TIMES says :— 


‘ We can recall no more vivid and truthful story of India 
since Mr. Kipling wrote “ Kim.” ’ 


‘ That it is a good story and a clever is evident from the 
first page.’—Morning Post. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS’S 
WALL$ OF GOLD 


‘She tells a story that holds the attention from first to 
last.’ —Everyman. 


‘Mrs. Norris is a clever fashioner of readable novels. 


It is an interesting story.’—Morning Post. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 
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BOOK NOTES FOR 


cious cosmopolitanism of courts ; the turmoil of revolutions and 
the ups and downs of post-war life on the continent go to make 
her book one of the liveliest of journals. 


: previous work of Miss Marjorie 
Booth was greeted with praise for 
its sympathy and _ understanding. 
Her new novel has not gone back on 
these qualities. Rachel Bruff was an 
ambitious woman—ambitious not for 
herself but for her children, and where 
they might have dallied she led and the 
path of their progress had many excite- 
ments. How her vigorous concern for 
others changed and ripened her own 
personality is brilliantly told in Overture 
to Fortune. 


The story of a clan | 

MicHaEL O’Dwyer, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., is the author of Ti 

O’Dyyers of Kilnamanagh—a family history with a difference 
An Irish family that had its beginnings in the seventh century aniié 
has lasted until now has known much of the vagaries of fortunes 
Sir Michael does not come beyond the seventeenth century, wheilif 
the clan took a prominent part in the civil war and was uprootelif 
by Cromwell, for the important influence of the O’Dwyers thenfis 
and the new light he is able to throw on important events, mak 
an exciting finale to an account of a vigorous and tenacious breed 
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Just Published 


CLUES 
AND CRIME 


THE SCIENCE OF 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 


By HENRY T. F. RHODES 
Author of 


‘Some Persons Unknown’; ‘Genius & Criminal’; 


“This book discloses, with a wealth of thrilling 
examples, what science has done for the detective.” 
—Evening News 6s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 


5 Just Published 


THE ROYAL LINE 
OF FRANCE 


By E. THORNTON COOK 


An excellent and suitable successor to 
the author’s former books dealing 
with the Royal Lines of England and 
Scotland ; full of quaint, out-of-the-way 
information. E. Tuornton Cook 


‘Mrs. Thornton Cook is at her best.’—Sanday Times. 


With 37 Illustrations. 185. nes. 
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With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR RACKHAM 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
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In MemortamM: LeonarD HuxLey 
THE Dark Star .. See By Kenneth Grahame 
ELLEN Croapy: A Snort Story By Myrtle Johnston 
Tates or Brc-Game Country .. By M. B. Hill 
Ersom’s Attic SALT By John Morris & Eric Partridge 
THE Birps 1n My GarDEN oe .. By E. D. Cuming 


THE GLEAM OF THE LITTLE AxE: A Snort 
By D. F. Suttie 


A RumMaGeE Day IN THE East 
By Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.1I., D.S.O. 


| Byronics: VERSE.. By Robert Bell 
Tue Vistrant: A Snort Story oe By Edith Agar 
*A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY’ IN 1801 By Jane H. Findlater 
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THE QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


THE QUARTERLY REviEw in January, April, July, and October of 
every year provides a reasoned appreciation and criticism of move- 
ment in Literature, Art, Religion, Science, and Politics, as well as 
in social developments generally, within the British Islands and 
in countries abroad. 

ESTABLISHED in 1809, when the power of Napoleon was at its 
height, the QUARTERLY has seen the map of Europe changed 
and changed again, and has witnessed extraordinary progress in 
all departments of social, national, and international life. 

It has been the purpose of this Review, through the minds and 4 
pens of writers with authority, to appreciate the values of that. ¢ 
progress. The names of its contributors may be taken as an index 
to the history of the times in Literature, Science and Art, to Politics 
and Social Endeavour through its infinite channels, as well as to 
very much else. 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 31s. 4d. 
Single copies 7s. 6d., plus 4d. postage. 


JOHN MURRAY : Albemarle Street : LONDON, W.1 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY 


will contain among other contributions :— 


From the Editor’s Chair. By Lord Gorell. 
Ladies of the Oxford Movement. By Winifred Peck. 
New Pastures for Mary Jones. By Herself. 

A Fortnight in Luristan. By Freya Stark. 

The Bulb. By F. H. Dorset. 

Swans in Conflict. By A. H. Machell Cox. 

More Fisherman’s Luck. By ‘ Hafren.’ 

The Battle of Omdurman. By Dame Ethel Smyth. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W.1 
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JOHN MURRAY’S 
BOOKS ON GARDENING AND AGRICULTURE 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN of 


By WILLIAM ROBINSON. ‘No better book on the subject has ever 
been put before the public.—The Field. Illustrated. 15th Edition, 
Revised. 18s. net. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Illustrations, Descriptions, and Culture of the Garden Vegetables of Cold 
and Temperate Climates. By MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux. English Edition 
published under the direction of WILLIAM ROBINSON. Revised (Third) 
Edition with an Addendum by W. P. Thomson. Illustrated. 30s. net. 


TREES AND SHRUBS HARDY IN THE BRITISH ISLES 


By W. J. BEAN, late Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. The latest 
research has been incorporated in this new (fifth) edition. In two Volumes. 
Illustrated. 63s. net. 


GARDENING FOR THE XXth CENTURY 


By CHARLES ELEY, M.A., F.L.S. ‘ Eminently practical.’—Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Cheap Edition. Illus. 7s. 6d. net, 


FRENCH MARKET GARDENING 


With Practical Details of Intensive Cultivation for English Growers. By 
JOHN WEATHERS. Introduction by WM. ROBINSON. Illus. 5s. net. 


THE CULTURE OF FRUIT TREES IN POTS 


By JOSH BRACE. ‘A valuable contribution to a very interesting phase 
of fruit-culture.—The Field. Illustrated. Second impression. 6s. net. 


By Sir Danier HALL, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


FERTILISERS AND MANURES 


Since the second edition of this book was issued, in 1921, new processes 
in the manufacture of fertilisers have assumed great dimensions, and the 
economic position of fertilisers has changed so greatly as to render possible 
new developments in farming. Third Edition. Entirely reset and brought 
up to date. Illustrated. 8s. net. 


THE SOIL 


An introduction to the Scientific Study of the Growth of Crops. ‘A re- 
markably well-arranged, well-written volume. In its way it is a master- 
piece.’—The Times. Fourth Edition (Tenth Impression). Illus. 9s. net. 


THE FEEDING OF CROPS AND STOCK 


An introduction to the Science of the Nutrition of Plants and Animals. 
‘Covers a wide field in a concise and lucid fashion.’—The Field. Fifth 
Edition. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
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LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE Co 


PERILS OF THE ROAD. 


"6,691 people were KILLED and 202,119 INJURED 
on the roads of Great Britain in 1931. 


£4 yearly 
provides for the following benefits in the event of :— 
Accidental Death - - = £1,000 
Loss of both Eyes or two Limbs - £1,000 
Loss of Eye or Limb - oe £500 
Total Disablement - £6 per week 
Partial - - 30/- ,, 


further information apply to :— 
7 CHAN CERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


or any of the Company’s numerous Branches. 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE Post. 
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